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“There's mischief a-brewing.” 
By Gambier Bolton. 
(Copyr ght ) 


THE LANDSEER OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


MR. GAMBIER BOLTON, F.Z.S., AND HIS WORK. 
BY ARTHUR H. LAWRENCE. 


~OR many years Mr. Gambier Bolton has made the study of animals, 
with the aid of a camera, his life-work, and it will be an easy 
matter to give evidence that the title of this article has not been 
extravagantly used. There are many who are ready to go out of their 
way to declare that the work of the camera can never be art. The point 
of view which will be taken in this article cannot be better expressed than 
in Rijlander’s words when he wrote: ‘‘I regard art as a means of making 
thought visible. If I can make a thought visible in a picture which 
people can understand, and be moved by it to laughter or tears, it is a 
work cf art, whether I produce it by the aid of the camera, or of the 
pencil. It is the mind of the artist, and not the nature of his materials, 
which makes his production a work of art.” 

It will be accounted a strange fact, that although amateur and commercial 
portrait and landscape phetographers may be numbered in their tens of 
thousands in different parts of the world, the number of those men who 
have devoted themselves to animal photography can be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. We have Anschutz, of Germany, who photographs 
captive wild animals; Reid, of Wishaw, who takes the larger domesticated 
animals; and there are one or two men in Great Britain who, in addition 
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to photographing human beings, “take” dogs and cats as well. This 
may be said to be the sum total of those who come within the category 
of commercial animal photographers all over the world. 

Amongst the amateur photo- 
graphers of animals, Mr. Gambier 
Bolton stands alone. He has 
visited nearly every part of the 
globe in search of subjects for 
his camera, and has _ included 
within the range of his work 
not only the caged wild animals 
of Anschutz, the domesticated 
animals of Reid, and the dogs 
and cats of the others, but most 
important of all, he has indefati- 
gably searched for any and every 
opportunity of securing a photo- 
graph of the various wild animals 
amidst their natural surroundings 
of mountain, ocean, veldt, jungle 
or prairie. 

It might well be asked why 
his position should have remained 
unique amongst the many thou- 
sands of energetic photographers, 
but the causes are not far to 
seek. Briefly, the. first ques- 
tion to be considered is_ the 
enormous expease which such an undertaking entails, and the apparently 
almost insuperable difficulties which necessarily appertain to such a task. 
The work has to be carried on under conditions of which the portrait, 
landscape, and hand-camera photographer know nothing—a puff of wind 
moving the mane, tail or feathers ; a slight sound which will cause a disastrous 
twitching of the animal’s ear; the quick action of the eyes and nostrils, 
or even the mere movement necessary in breathing will spoil hundreds of 
otherwise perfect plates, many of them only taken after hours, and in 
some cases days of watching; and Mr. Bolton tells me that it is no 
uncommon occurence to use thirty to fifty plates for one animal or bird, 
and in some cases nearly one hundred plates have been exposed and 
developed, before the one perfect negative has been eventually obtained. 

It can thus be imagined how much concentration of thought and 
dogged determination is required before one satisfactory result is attained. 
Nor, indeed, are patience and energy the only qualifications required, for 
it is obvious that a natural taste for, and no little knowledge of, zoology, 
together with an artistic training, is necessary before the would-be animal- 
photographer can select the best position for his subject, or the surround- 
ings necessary to compose a photo-picture. In this respect, moreover, 
there are two or three hard task-masters to satisfy—the naturalist, and the 
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artist, and that wider range of men and women: who may be or may not 
be scientists and artists—the general public. 

The scientific, apart from the artistic, value of such work is quite 
obvious, more especially with regard to the gradual, and, in some cases, 
the rapid extinction of many of the animals which Mr. Bolton has so 
cleverly and permanently portrayed with the camera. The time cannot be 
far distant when such faithful studies of many of these animals will be 
eagerly sought after; and just as a really good photograph of the quagga, 
or dodo, would be almost priceless to-day, it is evident that the time is 
rapidly approaching when it will be difficult to fully appraise the scientific 
value of an ideally accurate photograph of the bison, aurochs, zebra, 
giraffe, and hippopotamus, all fast disappearing before. the onward tread 
of ‘‘ civilisation.” 

Tais is, indeed, the first and greatest ‘use of animal’ photography, and 
although in this ra 
conservative coun- 
try the progress in 
this direction is 
necessarily slow, it 
is satisfactory to 
be able to record 
the fact that the 
British Museum 
authorities have 
ordered a set of 
these studies to be 
framed and hung 
in their Palzonto- 
logical Section of 
the Natural His- 
tory Museum at 
South Kensington. 

But if animal 
photography is of such value to the scientist, it is not of less use to the 
artist. It was the need of an artist in the country, who required a special 
position of a tiger to sketch from, that first induced Mr. Gambier Bolton, 
many years ago, to begin publication of his series. Of the many animal 
painters who exist, it would be safe to say that no British lion painter, 
for example, has ever seen the ‘King of Beasts” in his native sur- 
roundings, nor have they ever gone further than the European Continent 
to study their subjects in cages. Mr. J. T. Nettleship, Mr. John Swan, 
and Mr. Wardle are invariably accurate, but a little more knowledge would 
have prevented a rather awkward inaccuracy in Mr. Briton Riviere’s other- 
wise excellent picture, ‘‘The King Drinks.” On the other hand, if careful 
observation and the records of the camera serve to indicate error in the 
work of the painter, it is not less interesting to discover that in some cases 
they tend to prove that the artist’s conception can withstand criticism. 
Much has been said at one time and another concerning the ‘‘over- 
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Champion Achille. 

By Gambier Bolton. 

(Copyright.) 

humanised” expression which critics declared Landseer had given his 
lion subjects; but Mr. Bolton’s work tends to show that the humanised 
expression in every instance is fully justified by the facts. It is true, how- 
ever—I am quoting Mr. Bolton as my authority—that the famous lions in 
Trafalgar Square are against nature in one—perhaps some of us may 
consider an unimportant—respect. The lion is, of course, a cat, and 
possesses ‘‘cat shoulders.” The result of this is that the lion does not 
sxtend both paws and legs wide in front of him with claws downward 
when in a sitting or lying position. One paw will be always turned up, 
and the legs will be close together in the manner of the rest of the cat 
tribe ; but in apportioning this dog-like position to his lions in perpetuity— 
a position which a lion could only assume for a second or two without 
discomfort—Landseer was certainly guilty of a sacrifice of zoological 
accuracy for the sake of grandeur of pose and majesty of effect. In these, 
and in similar instances, a really good animal photograph is invaluable 
to the artist so long as it is only used in regard to matters of detail, or as 
a suggestion for a natural pose, and so forth. There is, of course, a great 
difference between the animal painter of ability who does this, and the 
‘‘parasite in art”—to use Mr. Nettleship’s caustic phrase—who traces 
or draws from a photograph and then passes off the result as his own, a 
photograph in regard to which the real artist may have had to risk his 
life in the jungle or fever-stricken swamps, and which the pseudo artist 
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copies amidst the surroundings of a warm and comfortable studio in 
England and sells as his original work! 

If, then, it be found that these results comply not only with the 
requirements of science, but with the canons of art, we owe it to the 
rare combination of qualifications which it is obvious Mr. Gambier Bolton 
must possess. The consideration of this fact brings me to the point on 
which, more than any other, one may feel inclined to lay special insistence 
in this article. What, after all, are the ideals to be aimed at in animal 
photography? In other words, what are the essentials which go to make 
up the perfect animal photograph ? 

First and foremost, it should have had sufficient exposure to bring out 
all the possible detail in the hair or feathers, and in the shadows— 
carefully defined detail being a first essential to this branch of photo- 
graphy. It follows, then, that the perfect photograph, though taken in 
soft sunlight—which should be avoided if possible—should not be an 
‘‘instantaneous”” photograph, but should have had fair exposure. This 
may mean hours of watching and waiting, when a ‘‘snap-shot” might 
be obtained in a few moments. It will be agreed, however, that the 
difference in the result is tremendous. One is of little or of no use to 
any one, the other may be of use, to naturalists and others, for all time. 

The photograph should be free from heavy shadows, full of life, yet 
unstrained, natural in position and expression. If it is a beast, the four 





Kan yaroos 
By Gambier Bolton. 
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legs and tail should all show distinctly, and the mane (if any), nostrils, 
ears, eyes, and the hairs all round the head should be microscopically 
sharp. 

The accompanying photographs are selected as particularly illustrative 
of some one quality to be aimed at, apart from other not less important 
essentials, and the qualities which go to make up a really artistic photo- 
picture may be ranged under these five heads :—Expression, Lighting, 
Position, Surroundings, and Detail. 

The photograph over the title, ‘‘ There’s mischief a’ brewing,” is an 
exceedingly interesting study in the first-named of these qualities, ex- 
pression. The four brown owls seem to have grouped themselves naturally, 
as if they knew what was required of them. They are looking different 
ways in the happiest manner, and every item of the study, even the grip 
of their feet on the perch, is expressive. 

The fine photograph of a tiger is illustrative of the effect which can 
be obtained in such a study with good lighting. The task of getting 
mammals to assume so natural a pose as that adopted by the big cat 
depicted necessarily implies, in most cases, a long vigil, but even after 
days of waiting, Mr. Bolton tells me, it is extremely rare to get the 
lighting so successful as this. The reader will observe how much the 
picture is helped by the touch of light round the ear, on the back and 
the paws. 

An excellent example of good position is shown in the leopard ‘‘On 
Guard,” and its pose is really perfect, as it lies vigilant amidst the rocks 
and tree-stumps, the effect of latent power and ferocity being heightened 
rather than diminished by the fact that only the powerful head and neck 
and the curve of the back are so far revealed to us, with just a reminder 
that his mate is not far off, the gleam of spots through the tree-stumps 
telling of another leopard sleeping in security. , 

The picture of the kangaroos furnishes an admirable example of an 
ideal background and surroundings. There is the same difficulty here as 
with the lighting. The artist with the camera cannot place the animals 
against the most suitable background, but must wait for the opportunity. 
It would be difficult to imagine anything finer than the background in 
this picture, the fall of the ground in soft curves, the hazy distance with 
its suggestion of heavy foliage, in the middle distance. 

There is a wonderful definiteness of detail in the photograph of the corded 
poodle, ‘‘Champion Achille,” which also may be described as a model of 
position. The dog is standing alone, without collar or chain, and the tail 
is quite naturally carried ‘‘up.” Mr. Bolton tells me that this photograph 
was taken in a London back-garden, on an old packing-case, with a 
blanket for a background... One may well take this as an evidence that 
the better the workman the more simple the tools required. There is an 
almost ‘“‘painty” effect in the mass of photographic detail in the heavy 
black coat, showing extreme care in the development of the negative, a 
coal-black animal taken against a more or less white background being 
about the acme of difficulty in photographic development. The dense 
mass of hair presents an almost microscopic sharpness, the ‘‘ top-knot” 
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is carefully tied back to show the eyes and face, and the whole study 
well illustrates the strength and fidelity with which the presentment ot 
any animal can be recorded, if one knows how to do it. 

An interesting photograph is included of the studio which Mr. Bolton 
had built for him in London, especially constructed for animal work, so 
that birds, monkeys, and other small creatures could be turned loose in it 
and photographed on branches of trees, etc., of which the four owls are 
one example, and built with such attention to even minor details, that 
the cemented floor was coloured a deep.grey in order not to reflect light on 
his subjects. For many years Mr. Gambier Bolton’s energies have been 
entirely devoted to his zoological and photographical work, with the result 
that, in addition to the publication of hundreds of his photographs through- 
out the ordinary channels, they have been exhibited before most of ‘the 
big societies, the Royal Society, Linnean, and Zoological, not to mention 
‘* Royalties” in many parts of the world. But during this period he 
has found time to deliver popular lectures throughout Great Britain on 
Natural History, illustrated by lantern slides from his photographs without 
interfering with his journeys all over the world in the search of rare 
specimens, and the portraiture of wild animals in their homes. Only about 
one-third of his animal photographs have been taken at the London Zoo, 
which is unhappily much less adequately supported financially than many 
foreign collections, notably those at Hamburg and Antwerp, which are 
able to purchase rare and extra good specimens at high prices which our 
Society cannot afford to do. But Mr. Gambier Bolton has not rested 
content with securing studies of caged animals, but has twice visited 
Southern and Central Africa, and most foreign lands such as Canada, 
North America, the Hawaian Islands, Japan, China, Java, the Malay 
Peninsula, Burmah, and India, undeterred by severe malarial fevers and 
other illnesses to which he has often fallen a victim. 





“On Guard.” 
By Gambier Bolton. 
( Copyright.) 
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ALISON, 
BY MARY BEAUMONT. 
ILLUSTRATED BY W. CUBITT COOKE, 


“~IFTY years and more ago, nay, reaching backwards into the last 
century, there must have been a female population of sylphs, of 
nymphs in England—women who glided about the world in a 

very different fashion from their ample and fine-statured descendants. 

For two or three generations of authors the word sylph-like was 
descriptive of a heroine. 

I know what the word means, and have a love for those yellow-leaved 
romances, because the mistress of my heart many years later was a sur- 
vival of such women. She was a sylph. She was so slight in figure and 
airy in movement that I felt grossly corporeal beside her, and I was but 
an ordinary well-developed young Englishman. At that time I thought 
myself a poet, because of a certain knack I had of rhyming: the ideas 
were commonplace enough, yet scarcely more commonplace than’ the 
rhymes. But I may say of myself, that I loved good poetry, and when I 
first read Tennyson’s ‘‘ Maud,” I concluded that he had met the maid of 
my heart in dreams. I, too, 


“Was haunted by the starry head 
Of her whose gentle will had changed my fate,” 


and was fed in her presence 
“With honeyd rain and delicate air.” 

The name of my sylph was Alison. She lived with her grandmother, 
an elder Alison, in a rambling white hcuse two miles from the town of 
Wodely, with no near neighbours but a few farm labourers. The next 
village, Madden, on the other side, was a good three miles away, and the 
broad river running through Wodely made a wide curve round Whiteside, 


the name of both her home, and the hamlet, in which it was set. I 
liked her to be thus separated from common humanity, the loneliness 
suited my conception of her, as one apart and unique. For myself, I 


lived in the town: for her, the open country was a fit abiding place, and 
to walk out to see her three or four times a week, a charming pilgrimage 
of affection. The town I felt to be the proper environment for a man: 
it accorded with his masculine habits and modes of thought, and its 
amusements enlivened his work, his absorbing and exhausting work. 
Alison never took this view, nor did Mrs. Granby, her grandmother. 
For them the town was a place of dangers, the dwellers therein needing a 
spiritual armour to be acquired by few. I rallied them both upon this mis- 
conception, but I knew the cause of it, and respected it. Alison’s father, a 
brilliant and able man, had lived in London for much of his married 
life, and had gone down in the waters of ruin and despair, taking with 
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him two broken hearts, his mother’s and his wife’s. His mother, bred 
from the strenuous people of the north, lived on, but the wife, tender and 
delicate, died, and Alison, with her grandmother’s spirit and her mother’s 
face, came to Whiteside to the old house. 

To me the tragedy was very simple; it was not due to the dangers of 
the Metropolis, but to the weakness of the man. _ I reflected that it is 
given to some to be clever and strong. If I glanced at myself for a 
moment—well—I was but five-and-twenty! I, at least, forgave myself. 

It was on a day in June that I remember meditating deeply on Alison’s 
future and mine. I was going to see her, and as I strode along the white 
road, between the masses of gorse in bloom, I thought of the improve- 
ments I would make in Whiteside. I had not a doubt of the fortune 
which would necessarily be mine when that time came. A cloud at this 
point obscured the sun, all at once I remembered that I had been losing 
a good deal of money lately at cards. 

Card-playing was a new amusement for me. It scarcely seemed a fitting 
recreation for a lawyer, and, indeed, I had yet more serious misgivings from 
time to time. Still, youth needs excitement I assured myself, and I could 
pull myself up any day. My people had gone North after my father’s 
death, and I really had nothing interesting to do on certain evenings of 
the week—Mrs. Granby having laid down rules and regulations concerning 
-my visits to Whiteside. A man must have friends. 

‘‘The luck is sure to turn,” I remarked to a rabbit that ran suddenly 
out into the road. The sun again streamed warm upon my back, and the 
sweet nutty smell of the gorse filled the air, all Nature was gay and glad. 

And before me, on a patch of heathery land, between the road and 
Whiteside, just where the golden hedges ended, stood Alison, my sweet- 
heart! The morning wind blew her hair from her forehead, and the light 
dress from her pretty feet. 

She ran towards me laughing, then she stopped. I stopped too—to 
watch her and wait for her. But she would not come. It was character- 
istic of her, the impulse and the little reserve. I did not understand it ; 
I was not reserved myself, but the quality was captivating in her. 

‘‘No, no,” she cried, ‘‘you must come to me,” and she looked at me 
with eyes that drew me and yet defied. 

It was Whit-Monday, I remember, and the whole day was mine. Even 
the legal mind has its few relaxations, and the work of the law had not 
yet dulled my appetite for a holiday. 

We breakfasted in the porch, in the light that was colour as well as 
light—the sunshine through the green transparent leaves—and afterwards 
we established ourselves there to read. Mrs. Granby insisted that Alison, 
too, should take a holiday from her self-appointed tasks. [ tilted my chair 
backwards that I might look unobserved at the girl in the great cane chair 
beside me. Her lap was full of some white fleecy stuff, which quickly 
increased in bulk under the play of the slim, small hands. I had intended 
to expound Browning to her, but I could not read. As we happily 
chatted, I took in afresh the uncommon beauty of her face. It was always 
new to me, and whatever blame of many kinds attached to me, then and 
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since, I have never faltered in my passionate admiration for it. It was a 
gentle face with a sweet mouth and large eyes, like the eyes of an antelope. 
But the eyebrows were long and clearly marked, and the rounded chin 
finished it with an air of decision. The hair, the magical dark hair, was 
almost too heavy for the little head. If any one had told me that a fault 
of mine would bring a shadow to those beautiful eyes of hers I would 
have knocked him down for a liar, and I should have done it with 
conviction. 

The hands were too busy, too absorbed. I seized the one next to me 
and held it fast, spreading it for contrast’s sake upon my own. 

‘* What a ridiculous hand!” I exclaimed. 

She looked sideways at me, a bright colour in her cheek. 

“It is,” she said, demurely ; ‘“‘so big,” and she tapped mine with her 
needles, 

‘‘They were talking of palmistry on Saturday night,” I observed. 

‘‘Who were?” Dropping her work, she turned full upon me. 

‘“‘Oh, the fellows at Armstrong’s,” I said, laconically, tracing the lines 
in the soft palm, which I would not liberate. ‘‘I am surprised to find 
such a good heart-line,” I observed, critically. 

But she was apparently careless as to whether she had a heart or not, 

‘“Mr. Armstong is that rich, rather fat young man, with two black 
poodles, who came to Wodely last year, isn’t he?” she asked. 

I didn’t like this description of Armstrong, and yet it was true. 

‘‘What do you know of him, pet?” I spoke as I might to a child, and 
she, sensitive as a leaf, pulled her hand quickly away from me and knitted 
desperately. 

‘‘Oh, I have seen him—and his poodles 
me a good deal about him, too.” 

Tom Peddie was her cousin and mine, a good fellow but slow. I did 
not care to have him discussing my friends with Alison. I had never 
mentioned our little card parties to her, it really was not worth while. 
Besides, I was in more than half a mind to give both them and Armstrong 
up. When I was in Alison’s presence Armstrong’s atmosphere seemed less 
desirable. 

‘“‘And what had Tom to say of him?” I spoke as indifferently as 
I could. 

‘‘He thought him a fairly good-natured creature, I believe—but—— 
her lips closed tightly, she shook her head as if she would free it from a 
burden, and would not finish her sentence. 

She had, I know, made up her mind that nothing should affect the 
joy of the day. I saw it in all her looks and ways. Those hours stand 
steeped in summer sunshine yet. She was more bewitching than I had 
ever known her, winning even the sad dignity of Mrs. Granby into a 
sober brightness, and carrying me through all her moods a happy captive. 

She would not let me row her on the river. ‘‘I myself,” she said, with 
stateliness, ‘‘will be your oarsman.” Bending to the oars, her eyes shining 
and her colour delicately brilliant with the exercise, she upbraided me 
with the laziness she had imposed on me. Later, she talked of her mother, 


in town. Tom Peddie told 
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and I remember that she said, in a voice hushed and far away, that at 
night time she often awoke with a sense of her mother’s presence near. 

It was as I left her in the late evening that she drew my face down 
to hers and asked me if it had been ‘‘a dear day.” My answer satisfied 
her completely. But she had something else to say : 

‘‘Then, for its sake and mine, don’t go too often to see Mr. Armstrong.” 
She was gone in a moment. 

As I walked back I swore to myselt that after the next meeting, when 
the luck would certainly turn and replenish my purse, I would go no 
more. I am sure that I was sincere in that vow. Looking back, I can 
































When I spoke to her she did not answer. 


see, too, the self-satisfaction of my youth arming me with its gay and 
deceptive armour. 

The luck did not turn. It was inexcusably prejudiced in favour of my 
companions. 1 remember also that I determined to conquer it and win 
back the money that I could ill spare and that was wanted for Alison. I 
felt myself justified in the battle. 

It was a summer full of worry. My old clerk, once my father’s, spoke 
to me in a manner that left no doubt of his disapproval; he told me I 
was on the way to ruin myself and the business, and that if this kind of 
thing went on he would not stay to see it. 

This kind of thing was not going on I assured him. To appease him 
and my conscience I gave up my horse and trap, bought on the suggestion 
of Armstrong, and absolutely unnecessary. 
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It seemed to me that Mrs. Granby grew grave and formal towards me, 
and that Alison was not quite herself. In her dresses of a summer lightness, 
she floated about the house and garden like a sweet disembodied spirit, 
more sylph-like than ever. In her lovely eyes there was a new sadness 
when she thought herself unobserved, but to this she would never confess. 

How busy she was during those days! I once asked her if she was 
emulating our ancient queens, whose years, judging from the masses of 
needlework remaining, must have been passed in embroidering. 

*‘ And why should J not have a house as lovely as a palace some day?” 
she asked, disdainfully, a rosy flush mounting to her forehead; ‘‘ what do 
you think of this for a curtain?” She held up a mass of shimmering 
stuff scattered with figures in dim reds and golds. 

What she said plunged me into moody misery. At my present rate 
of living I was saving nothing to provide the palace for my queen. I 
owed a good deal of money too, but not more than retrenchment would 
pay. One circumstance annoyed me more than I could express. A livery- 
stable keeper in the neighbourhood had sent me in a bill, a couple of 
months ago—it had come in once or twice before with an impertinent 
note threatening legal proceedings. This was not the worst of it. I had 
actually lost both bill and letter, and the fear of having them made a 
town’s talk by somebody who had picked them up, was a spectre that 
supped with me many a night. 

I grew sullen and irritable. There was an evening, only one, that, 
sunk in miserable thoughts, I showed temper even to Alison. We had 
climbed the one small height which commanded the wide country of 
farms. It was the harvest time, and the fields were full of workers 
striving to get in the corn before the weather broke. The corn masses 
stretched a reddening gold to the blue of the distance, and Mrs. Granby, 
an artist, locked within herself, strolled apart feasting on the colour and 
the glow. Alison tried hard to talk to me and failing, sat a few feet 
away, very still. Perhaps an hour passed. 

All at once the silence troubled me. I took my eyes from my book 
and looked at her. She seemed at the other side of the world, her eyes 
fixed on something beyond the horizon, and the curve of her lips was sad 
and proud; I had never seen her like this; when I spoke to her she did 
not answer, but came back by degrees as it were, and met my look with 
a grave inquiry. 

“Darling,” I said, ‘‘are you angry?” 

‘‘No; I was wondering whether——” 

** Whether——” 

‘‘Whether it was worth while being angry!” 

‘““You don’t mean whether I am worth being angry with, I hope? 
I know I have been unmannerly, dear—forgive me.” . 

She had a fair far look, I could not bear to see it. I drew myself 
quickly along the grass to her side. 

“‘Don’t be angry,” I cried, “don’t go from me, it would drive me 
mad!” I think I startled her, I pressed her so passionately to my heart. 
For the first time since I knew her she broke into piteous sobs and tears 
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and I could not comfort her. We saw her grandmother coming slowly 
back to us, and my darling sprang to her feet. 

‘IT will go home first,” she said, wearily, “you will bring her, don’t 
hurry her down;” and she slipped away through the bushes like a vision 
of the night. 

‘*She shall know everything on Sunday, to the worst,” I said, between 
my teeth. I had a loathing for myself in that I had made her weep, I 
had an instinct that she guessed that something was kept from her, and 
her sensitive soul was hurt. 

We talked of all manner of indifferent things as we sat in the twilight 
afterwards, and she grew happier and interested. She was, however, so 
far unlike herself and like me that she was often absent-minded, apparently 
thinking out some problem. 

On the Friday of that week, I was at Madden taking instructions 
from the old Squire, my father’s friend, with regard to his will. He was 
dying, and had sent for me, saying that I was not to delay. 

He was a good man, with no religion on his tongue, and his tenderer 
feelings he concealed beneath an epigram or a joke. But his life was 
his witness. The most flippant man I knew, on learning my errand, was 
serious for a moment. ‘ Well, he’s a good old boy,” he remarked; ‘if 
a man has to be pious, he’s the sort I like.” 

My work was done, we looked at each other across the great bed, and 
the memories of the past slowly rose beside us. The heat was intense, 
all the windows were open but not a breath stirred the fringes of the curtains 
or the thin hair of the dying man. At last he stretched out his hand. 

“‘Good-bye, Harry,” he said, his voice had lost nothing of its pene- 
trating quality. ‘‘God bless you! If I see your father, and I pray I may, 
I will tell him I left you in the hands of an angel—as much, that is, of 
an angel as is good for mere man to hold.” He laughed gently. As 
I stood at the door, looking my last at him, he spoke again: ‘Be good 
to her, be worthy of her,” and he nodded to me to shut the door. 

Out in the hot afternoon with a lump in my throat, moved by the 
whole scene and especially by the close of it, I reflected thankfully that 
I had done with such part of my life as was least worthy of her, and I 
longed for the moment when all would be confessed, and all—God bless 
her—forgiven. 

The voices of the field-labourers were in the air, and the long-drawn 
note of the greenfinch made the heat heavier and more unbearable. A 
group of people was gathered about the gate of the long cornfield to my 
right. I should have scarcely seen them, occupied with myself as I was, 
but one of them called to me, and called again addressing me by name. 
It was Farmer Blythe. Alison had told me how anxious he was about 
his corn, and what high wages he was giving for extra help. His fine 
ruddy face was distressed and anxious. 

‘It’s a sad thing that’s happened, sir, and I don’t rightly know what 
to do. There’s no doctor nearer than Wodely—but I’ve sent for him. 
Poor young lady! Whatever she’s done it for, I can’t tell, only young 
things is young things and must have their fun. 
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I followed him scarcely able to make out his meaning. The group 
parted, and upon the stubble a woman, with purple ribbons in her bonnet, 
was supporting a girl whose white face lay upon her breast. Several 
younger women stood near, some of them with their checked aprons held 
to their eyes. 

‘You shouldn’t have brought him, James,” cried the farmer’s wife in 
great distress; ‘‘didn’t you remember?” But I knew before she spoke— 
there was only one creature in all the world so gently fashioned and so 
dear—it- was Alison who lay there, it was my love. 

They talked to me, they showed me a great sun-bonnet and a scarf, 
and I gathered that she had disguised herself. One man told me how he 
had seen her stagger and had kept near her, and how ‘‘a bit after, she gave 
a cry and fell down, as white as a daisy,” and as still. I spoke to none of 
them, I took her in my arms, Not one of them should touch her, and I 
carried her away. 

It was the hottest day I remember, but I trembled with cold. Only 
by a great effort could I bear my slight burden steadily and without shaking 
her. And in my brain, so dulled to the outward world, awoke an awful 
memory of Dante’s Inferno, one that had gripped me when I read it years 
ago, a memory of that last and worst circle of deathly frost, and the 
tortured shade begging that the poet would take the ice from his eyes—that 
he might weep. 

I laid her down in the nearest cottage on the black sofa covered with 
coarse horse-hair; someone brought a cushion for her head, and then the 
door closed and we were alone. Never once, in the two years of our 
engagement, and the five of my love, had I imagined a world without 
Alison. I put my fingers on a pulse that seemed feebler every moment. 
I spoke to her but she had gone beyond hearing ; was it possible that she 
was leaving me—and why ? 

The doctor came in with Mrs. Blythe and sent me away. I believe I 
struck him and refused to go, and that the farmer himself was brought and 
led me out with gentle strength into the dusty road. He sat by me on the 
bank without a word. The doctor did not keep me long in suspense and 
it was well that he did not, for now I was in a fever of misery scarcely 
knowing what I did in the terror of losing her. 

‘‘ There is hope,” he said, looking kindly at me, ‘‘ but she is very fragile. 
The effort, the sun, everything has been too much for her. What on earth 
did she do it for?” he asked, irritably, ‘“‘such a sensible girl as she has 
always seemed.” 

How often her grandmother and I asked each other this question, in the 
days after she had established herself and the nurse at the cottage! ‘It is so 
unlike Alison,” said Mrs. Granby. Ah! it was so like her! She was mostly 
unconscious and delirious for a few days; then came a morning, a morning 
after rain, when she knew her grandmother, and an evening a day later 
when she asked for me. They let me see her, but there was to be no 
talking and ‘‘ above all,” said the doctor, eyeing me grimly, ‘‘ no scenes.” 

In a week’s time they let me sit by her side, feeding my heart on her 
few words, her faint smile, and on the light that was dawning afresh in her 
M2 
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eyes. I heard the doctor say to the nurse, that I ‘seemed to do her 
good, and was more sensible than he should have expected.” It came to 
me as immense praise from him. Was he not giving Alison back to me? 
But I nearly forfeited all his esteem, once and for ever—the next day. 

She was distinctly better, and she assured me that if she did not talk 
she would grow worse from sheer disappointment. It was her old self 
speaking, and I let her have her way. 

**T want to tell you that you are not to be sad any more,” she whis- 
pered. ‘I have got all the money, all but a very few shillings.” 

‘‘The money, dear heart ?” 

She moved her head restlessly with a little frown. ‘‘Silly boy,” she 
said. ‘‘The bill and the letter, the dreadful letter, don’t you remember? 
I couldn’t bear to see you so wretched. You put it in the Browning for 
a bookmark, and I found it—and so,” her eyelids fluttered shyly and she 
turned her face away, ‘“‘and so I just got that work to do. It came from 
London, and they don’t know my real name, or anything about me.” 

That work! In a moment I remembered the silken embroideries and 
the busy hands. And I had paid the bill a week ago! 

Her mouth quivered with a happy smile. ‘‘ Yes,” she said, looking into 
my strained and startled face, not waiting—happily—for a word. ‘No 
more sadness on that score! I needed a very few shillings, and I thought 
two days’ work here with the women would about make them up.” 

It was all I could do to sit still, being in torment. 

She spoke more slowly, sleepily. ‘‘They didn’t know me, dear, and I 
really got on very well. I cut my finger with a straw. Then—somehow— 
I was dizzy—did I faint?” She nestled her sweet head, with its two 
heavy plaits of hair, deeper in the pillow. 

“Yes, my love, my darling, you fainted, and I carried you here.” In 
a moment she was asleep. 

Oh, my God! Then it was for me that she had all but killed herself! 
No torture that ingenious hate can devise could exceed what I went 
through in that cottage garden, where the August sun was drawing a mist 
from the two days’ rain. 

I have often asked myself whether before this I was more selfish and 
callous than the most of men. My love, which had made so gallant an 
appearance in my eyes, revealed itself that day as the sorriest spectacle of 
a true love that ever astonished the earth. For it was true. 

I will say no more. To remember what I felt is one thing, to speak 
of it another, and impossible. I still say, when I am alone, with an amaze- 
ment that is only deepened by the tender experience of many years, ‘‘and 
she did that for me!” 

And my darling is good enough—is gracious enough—to believe that 
what she did has had its reward. I take to myself this other comfort, 
that Mrs. Granby forgave me, but long afterwards. 
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THE HISTORY OF A MATRIMONIAL EXPERIENCE.® 
BY F. ANSTEY. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. S. FORREST. 
In Two PARTs.—PartT II. 


T was now the eve of my wedding-day, and it was generally taken 
for granted that Lurana and I would be allowed to enter the lion- 
cage without opposition from any quarter. 

Whether we should find it as easy to come out again was a point on 
which opinions differed considerably, but the majority must have been 
confident that the ceremony would pass off without any unpleasant inter- 
ruption—for the rush to obtain seats was tremendous. 

I was just as tranquil and collected as ever; I could not detect that 
my valour had ‘‘ullaged,” as wine-merchants say, in the slightest degree, 
though Lurana was perpetually questioning me as to whether I was sure 
I would not rather withdraw. 

Of course, I indignantly repudiated the very idea, but it is well known 
that a pertectly sober person, if suddenly taxed with being drunk, will 
seem and even feel so, and it is much the same with any imputation of 
cowardice. 

I began to think that constant tea-tasting, even though the infusions 
are not actually swallowed, probably has some subtle effect upon the 
nervous system, and that it would brace me up and also show me how 
little cause I had to be uneasy, if I dropped into the Agricultural Hall once 
more and saw Niono put his lions through their performances. 

So I left the City early that afternoon and paid for my admission to 
the hall like an ordinary sightseer; I did not ask Lurana to accompany 
me, because I knew she must have plenty to keep her at home just then. 

I was just in time for the performing lions, and found a place in the 
outer edge of the crowd; it was strange to stand there unrecognised and 
hear myself being freely discussed by all around; strange and decidedly 
exhilarating, too, to think that in another twenty-four hours I should be 
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not a spectator of what was to take place in that arena, but one of the 
principal performers, the centre of breathless interest, the hero of the hour! 

But with the appearance of the cage, this unnatural exhilaration sud- 
denly died down. It was not so much the lions, though they struck me 
as larger and less easy-tempered than on the first occasion, while the 
lioness was as nearly in open revolt as she dared. What troubled me 
most was that the cage contained another inmate, one whom I did not 
remember to have seen before—a magnificent specimen of the Bengal 
tiger. 

It seemed perfectly clear to me that the brute was only about half- 
trained; he went through his tricks in a sullen perfunctory way, with a 
savage, snurring snap every now and then, which, even at that distance, 
made my flesh creep. 

And, whenever he snapped, clouds of steam issued from his great jaws; 
I could see, too, that the lioness was secretly egging him on to fresh acts 
of defiance, and that he was only watching his opportunity to crouch 
and spring as soon as Niono’s back was turned. 

I was perfectly determined that I would not have that tiger at my 
wedding ; he would never keep still for a moment ; he would upset all the 
other animals, and how could I be expected to remain cool with a great, hot, 
steaming beast like that at my elbow? Why, he must raise the tempera- 
ture of that cage to the atmosphere of a Turkish bath! For Lurana’s 
sake as well as my own, I really must draw the line at tigers—they were 
not in the bond. 

Another thing that annoyed me was the senseless 
tomfoolery of the clowns, who persisted in running after 
the cage at the conclusion of the performance, and 
teasing the poor defenceless animals by making grimaces 
and dashing their ridiculous conical hats against the 
bars. It was painful to think that any one could be 
found to smile at such cheap buffoonery—if I had been 
the ring-master, I would have given those cowardly 
idiots a taste of the whip! 

I decided to go round afterwards and see Onion 
about that tiger. 

I did not see the lion-tamer, as he had just left the 
hall, and Mr. Sawkins, I was told, was engaged, but I 
uM saw Mlle. Léonie, who was most friendly. 

teete I remarked, carelessly, that I saw they had put a 

tiger into the cage. 

Mademoiselle said he was a member of the troupe, but had been indis- 
posed and temporarily transferred to the hospital cage. 

I hinted that a tiger, however convalescent, was hardly a desirable 
addition to our wedding party. Mademoiselle was astounded ; a so gracious 
beast, a veritable treasure, with him present, the ceremony would have a 
style, a cachet, an elegance. Without him—ah! bah! it would be triste— 
banal, tame! 

I admitted this, but urged that we were quiet people who wanted to 
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be married as quietly as pos- 
sible, and that a tiger, for per- 
sons in our condition of life, 
was a ridiculous piece of osten- 
tation. It was always better to 
begin as one meant to go on. 

She diftered from me totally. 
I was too modest, for, of course, 
it was incredible that I, who 
was so full of sangfroid, could 
object to the tiger for any other 
reason ? 

“Personally,” I replied, “I 
had no prejudice against tigers 
whatever — but Mademoiselle 
would understand that I was 
bound to consider another per- 
son’s convenience.” “A De Castro can never marry a Craven,” 

‘*Not possible!” exclaimed 
Mademoiselle, ‘‘a young lady with so much verve to be timid! Why, 
Mons. Onion raved of her fearlessness ! ” 

I said it was not timidity in Lurana’s case—she merely happened to 
have an antipathy for tigers. Some people, as Mademoiselle was doubt- 
less aware, were unable to remain in the same room with a cat; Miss 
de Castro could not stay in the same cage with a tiger—it was tempera- 
ment. 

‘‘Ah,” said Mdlle. Hortense, ‘“‘I understand that. A sensitive?” 

** Yes,” I said, ‘‘a sensitive.” 

“‘But Niono says she is one of us!” objected Mademoiselle, “that 
she was brought up amongst animals—that her mamma was herself an 
animal-tamer.” 

‘‘Of white mice and canary birds,” I said, ‘‘ but that is not quite the 
same thing as tigers, and I am perfectly certain that if that tiger is 
retained, the wedding will not take place.” 

Her keen grey eyes flashed with comprehension. Ah, the poor little 
one! in that case it was another thing. She would speak to the ‘‘ Patron” 
and to Mons. Onion; the tiger should not be permitted to trouble the féte. 
I could rely absolutely upon her—he should be accommodated else- 
where. 

I went back to Lurana in a somewhat relieved frame of mind, and 
when she asked me where I had been, I mentioned, perhaps unwisely, 
that I had dropped in at the Circus and had a little chat with Mlle. 
Léonie. I did not say anything about the tiger, because there seemed 
to be no object in disturbing her, now that the matter was comfortably 
settled, not to mention that if Lurana had known I had directed the 
removal of the tiger without consulting her, she was quite self-willed 
enough to insist on his immediate restoration to the lion-cage. 

Most girls would have been impressed by my courage in going near 
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the Circus at all at such a time; not so Lurana, who pretended to believe 
that Mlle. Léonie was the attraction. 

“Oh, I noticed she was making eyes at you from the very beginning,” 
she declared; ‘you had better marry her, and then Mr. Niono could 
marry me. I daresay he would have no objection.” 

‘‘My darling,” I said, gently, “do not let us quarrel the very last 
evening we may spend together on earth.” 

“You might take a more cheerful view of it than that, Theodore!” 
she exclaimed. 

‘‘I think you are a little inclined to treat it too lightly,” I replied. ‘I 
have been studying those lions, Lurana, and it is my deliberate opinion 
that they are in a condition of suppressed excitement which will break 
out on the slightest pretext. Unless you can trust yourself to meet 
their gaze without faltering, without so much as a flicker of the eyelid, 
you will, unless I am greatly mistaken, stand a considerable chance of 
being torn to pieces.” 

‘‘Nonsense, Theodore!” she said, ‘“‘they can’t possibly tell whether 
I am meeting their gaze or not, or even shutting my eyes—for, of course, 
I shall be wearing a veil.” 

But J should not—and it really did not seem fair. ‘I rather thought 
of putting on a green shade myself,” I said. It had only just occurred 
to me. 

**Don’t be absurd, Theodore!” she replied. ‘‘ What can you want 
with a green shade?” 

‘‘My eyes are not strong,” I said, ‘‘and with those electric lights so 
close to the cage, I might blink or even close my eyes. A green shade, 
like your bridal veil, would conceal the act!” 

*‘As if anybody ever heard of a bridegroom with a green shade over 
his eyes! I certainly will not enter that cage if I am to be made publicly 
ridiculous ! ” 

**Do I understand,” I said, very gravely, ‘‘that you refuse to enter the 
lion-cage ?” 

‘With a man in a green shade? Most certainly I refuse. Not other- 
wise.” 

‘Then you will sacrifice my life to mere appearances? Ah, Lurana, 
that is only one more proof that vanity—not love—has led you to this 
marriage !” 

*“Why don’t you own at once that you’d give anything to get out of 
it, Theodore ?” 

“It is you,” I retorted, ‘you, Lurana, who are secretly dreading the 
ordeal, and you are trying to throw the responsibility of giving up the 
whole thing on me—it’s not fair, you know!” 

“IT want to give up the whole thing? Theodore, you know that isn’t 
true!” 

“Children, children!” said the Professor, who had been a silent and 
unnoticed witness of our dispute till then, ‘‘ What is this talk about giving 
up the marriage? I implore you to consider the consequences, if the 
wedding is broken off now by your default. You will be mobbed by a 
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justly indignant crowd, which will probably wreck the hall as a sign of 
their displeasure. You are just now the two most prominent and popular 
persons in the United Kingdom—you will become the objects of universal 
derision. You will ruin that worthy and excellent man, Mr. Sawkins, 
offend Archibald Chuck, and do irretrievable damage to Miss Rakestraw’s 
prospects of success in journalism. Of myself I say nothing, though I 
may mention that the persons who have paid me fancy prices for the few 
seats which the management placed at my disposition will infallibly 
demand restitution and damages. I might even be forced to recover 
them from you, Theodore. On the other hand, by merely facing a hardly 
appreciable danger for a very few minutes, you cover yourselves with 
undying glory, you gain rich and handsome wedding gifts, which I hear 
the proprietors intend to bestow upon you; you receive an ovation such 
as is generally reserved for Royal nuptials; and yet you, Theodore, 
would forfeit all this—for what? For a green shade, which would probably 
only serve to infuriate the animals!” 

This had not struck me before, and I could not help seeing that there 
was something in it. 

“IT give up the shade,” I said; ‘‘but I do think that Lurana is in such 
a nervous and overstrung condition just now that it is not safe for her to 
enter the cage without a medical certificate.” 

Lurana laughed. ‘What for, Theodore? To satisfy the lions? Don’t 
distress yourself on my account—I am perfectly well. At the appointed 
time I shall present myself at the—the altar. If you are not there to 
receive me, to stand by my side in the sight of all, you lose me for ever. 
A de Castro can never marry a Craven.” 

She looked so splendid as she said this that I felt there was no peril 
in the world that I would not face to gain her, that life without her 
would be unendurable. 

Since she was as resolved as ever on this project, I must see it out, that 
was all, and trust to luck to pull me through. Onion would be there— 
and he understood lions; and, besides, there was always the bare chance 
of the ceremony being stopped at the eleventh hour. 

I left early, knowing that I should require a good night’s rest, and 
Lurana and I parted, on the understanding that our next meeting would 
be at the Agricultural Hall on the following afternoon. 

Whether it was due to a cup of coffee I had taken at the Professor’s, or 
to some other cause, I do not know, but I had a wretched night, sleeping 
very literally in fits and starts, and feeling almost thankful when it was 
time to get up. 

A cold bath freshened me up wonderfully, and, as they naturally did 
not expect me in the City on my wedding-day, I had the whole morning 
to myself, and decided to get through it by taking a brisk walk. Before 
starting, I sent a bag containing my wedding garments to the Agricultural 
Hall, where a dressing room had been reserved for me, and then I started, 
vid the Seven Sisters Road, for Finsbury Park. 

As I passed an optician’s shop, I happened to see, hanging in the 
window, several pairs of coloured spectacles, one of which I went in and 
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bought, and walked on with a sense 
of reassurance. Through the me- 
dium of such glasses a lion would 
lose much of his terrors, and 
would, at the same time, be unable 
to detect any want of firmness in 
my gaze; indeed, if a wild beast 
can actually be dominated by a 
human eye, how much more 
should he be so when that eye is 
reinforced by a pair of smoked 
spectacles ! 

My recollection of the rest of 
that walk is indistinct. I felt no 
distress, only a kind of stupor. I 
tried to fix my thoughts on 

If them two got together, there’d be the doose's delight.” Lurana, on her strange beauty, 

and the wondrous fact that in 
a very few hours the ceremony, which was to unite us, would be, at 
all events, commenced. But at times I had a pathetic sense of the irony 
which decreed that I, a man of simple tastes and unenterprising disposition, 
should have fallen hopelessly in love with the only young woman in the 
United Kingdom capable of insisting on being married in a wild-beast 
cage. 

It seemed hard, and I remember envying quite ordinary persons— 
butchers, hawkers, errand-boys, crossing-sweepers, and the like, for their 
good fortune in not being engaged to spend any part of that afternoon in 
a den of forest-bred African lions. 

However, though there was nothing about the intentions of the Home 
Office in the early editions of the evening papers, the officials might be 
preparing a dramatic coup for the last moment. I was determined not to 
count upon it—but the thought of it kept me up until the time when I 
had to think of returning, for the idea of flight never for an instant 
presented itself to me. I was on pardle as it were, and I preferred death 
by Lurana’s side to dishonour and security without her. 

So anxious was I not to be late, and also to discover whether any 
communication from the Home Secretary had reached the manager, that 
I almost hurried back to Islington. I was admitted to the Hall by a 
private entrance, and shown to the kind of unroofed cabin in which I 
was to change, and which, being under the balcony and at some distance 
from the gangway between the stables and the ring, was comparatively 
private and secluded. 

Here, after asking an assistant to let Mr. Niono know I had arrived, 
and would like to see him, I waited. The Circus had begun, as I knew 
from the facts that the blare of the orchestrions was hushed, and that a 
brass band overhead began and left oft with the abruptness peculiar to 
Circus music. 

Screens of board and canvas hid the auditorium from view, but I was 
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conscious of a vast multitude on the other side, vociferous and in the 
best of humours. 

Between the strains of the orchestra and the rattling volleys of applause, 
I heard the faint stamping and trampling from the stables, and, a sound 
that struck a chill to my heart—the prolonged roar of exasperation and 
ennui which could only proceed from a bored lion. 

Then there was a rap at the door, which made me start, and Niono 
burst in. 

“So you’ve found your way here,” he said. 
“Feeling pretty fit? That’s the ticket! The bride 
ain’t arrived yet, so you’ve lots of time.” 

“You’ve heard nothing from the Home Office 
yet, I suppose?” I asked. 

‘‘Not a word—and, between you and me, I made , 
sure they meant to crab the show. You've the devil’s 
own luck!” 

‘‘T have, indeed,” I said, with feeling. ‘Still, 
we mustn’t be too sure—they may stop us yet!” 

‘‘They may try it on—but our men have got 
their instructions. If they did come now, they wouldn’t 
get near the ring till it was all over, so don’t you 
worry yourself about that.” 

I said everything seemed to have been admirably 
arranged. (‘By the way,” I added, ‘‘where have 
you put the tiger?” 

“Do you mean old Rajah?” he said; and I re- My wedding toilet was 
plied that I did mean old Rajah. eee 

“Why, he’s all right—in the cage along with the others—where did 
you suppose he’d be—loose?” 

**I particularly requested,” I explained, ‘“‘that he might be put some- 
where else during the wedding. Mademoiselle promised that it should be 
seen to.” 

‘It’s nothing to do with Ma’amsell,” he said, huffily; ‘“‘she don’t give 
orders here, Ma’amsell don’t.” 

‘Tt mean, she promised to mention the matter to you,” I said, more 
diplomatically. 

‘‘She never said nothing about it to me,” he replied; ‘‘I expect she 
forgot.” 

“I can only say it was extremely careless of her,” I said. ‘‘The fact 
is, I have my doubts whether that tiger is to be trusted.” 

‘Well, you never can trust a tiger same as you can a lion,” he replied, 
candidly, ‘‘so I won’t deceive you. But old Rajah ain’t so particular 
nasty—as tigers go.” 

‘‘He may not be,” I said, ‘“‘but, in Miss de Castro’s interests, I must 
beg you to shift him into some other cage till this affair is over. I can’t 
allow her to run any unnecessary risk.” 

“I don’t say you’re wrong,” he answered, “I wish I’d known before, 
I’d have asked the gov’nor.” 
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“Ask him now,” I urged, “surely you can put the tiger back in the 
hospital cage for an hour or two.” 

‘‘The Jaguar’s in there,” he said; ‘‘he was a bit off colour, so we put 
him there this morning. And if them two got together, there’d be the 
doose’s delight !” 

*‘Couldn’t you put him somewhere else, then?” I suggested. 

‘I might ha’ shunted him on to the Armadillo at a pinch,” he said 
thoughtfully, ‘‘4e wouldn’t ha’ taken any notice, but the gov’nor would 
have to be consulted first,—and he’s engaged in the ring. Besides, it would 
take too much time to move old Rajah now—you must put up with him, 
that’s all. You'll be right enough if you keep your head and stick close 
to me. I’ve taken care they’ve all had a good dinner. I say,” he broke 
off suddenly, ‘‘ you’re looking uncommon blue.” 

“I don’t feel nervous,” I said, ‘‘at least, not more nervous than a man 
ought to feel who’s just about to be married. If you mean to suggest that 
I’m going to show the white feather——! ” 

**Not you,” he said, ‘“‘what would you get by it, you know? After 
billing this affair all over the town, we can’t afford to disappoint the 
public, and if I saw you hanging back—why I’m blest if I wouldn’t carry 
you into the cage myself.” 

I retorted angrily that I would not put him to that inconvenience, 
that I was as cool as he was, and that I did not understand his remark that I 
was looking blue. 

‘Lord, what a touchy chap you are!” he cried; ‘I meant looking 
blue about the jaw, that’s all. If I was you, I’d have a clean shave. 
It’s enough to put any lady off if she sees you with a chin like the barrel 
of a musical-box.” 

Somehow I had omitted to shave myself as usual that morning, intending 
to get shaved later, but had forgotten to look for a hairdresser’s shop during 
my walk. 

** You'll find a razor in that drawer,” he said, “if you don’t mind making 
shift with cold water, for there’s no one about to fetch you any hot. Now 
I must be off and get into my own togs. Make yourself at home, you 
know. I'll give you another call later on.” 

Perhaps the razor was blunt, perhaps it was the cold water, anyhow 
I inflicted a gash on the extreme point of my chin which bled profusely. 
I dabbed and sluiced, but nothing I could do seemed to check the flow ; 
it went on, obstinate and irrepressible. I was still forlornly mopping 
when Niono returned in his braided jacket, tights and Hessian boots, 
whistling a tune. 

‘*The bride’s just driven up,” he announced, ‘looking like a picture— 
what pluck she’s got! I wish I was in your shoes! Ma’amsell’s taken 
her to her room. My word, though, you’ve given yourself a nasty cut; 
got any spider’s web about you? Stops it in no time.” 

“ As I do not happen to go about festooned in cobwebs, his suggestion 
was of little practical value, and so I intimated rather sharply. 

“Well, don’t get in a fluster,” he said, “‘we’re only a couple of turns 
off the Cage Act as it is; you slip into them spicy lavender trousers 
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and that classy frock-coat of yours 
as quick as you can, and [I'll try 
if I can’t borrow a bit of court-plaster 
off one of our ladies.” 

I had just put on a clean shirt 
when he was back again; “I could 
only get goldbeater’s skin,” he re- 
marked, ‘‘and precious little of that, 
so be careful with it. And the 
parson’s come, and would like to 
have a look at the license.” 

I handed him the document, and 
tried to apply the goldbeater’s skin, 
which curled and shrivelled, and 
would stick to nothing but my 
fingers—and still the hemorrhage “Ive a swindle,” oni « husky man. 
continued. 

*‘Tt’s all over your shirt mow!” said the lion-tamer, as if I was doing 
it on purpose. ‘I wouldn’t have had this happen for something. Why, 
I’ve known ’em get excited with the smell of blood, let alone the sight 
of it.” 

‘‘Do you mean the lions?” I inquired, with a faint sick sensation. 

** Well, it was the tiger my mind was running on more,” was his gloomy 
reply. 

My own mind began to run on the tiger too, and a most unpleasant 
form of mental exercise it was. 

‘« After all,” said Niono with an optimism that sounded a trifle forced, 
‘“‘there’s no saying. He mayn’t spot it, None of ’em mayn'’t.” 

‘* But what do you think yourself?” I could not help asking. 

‘TI couldn’t give an opinion till we get inside,” he answered, ‘‘but we'll 
have the red hot irons handy in case he tries on any of his games. 
And if you can’t stop that chin of yours,” he added, taking a wrapper 
from his own neck and tossing it to me, ‘‘you’d better hide it in this— 
they’ll only think you’ve got a sore throat or something. But do hurry 
up. I’m just going to see the old elephant put in the shafts, and then 
I’ll come back for you, so don’t dawdle.” 

Once more I was alone; I felt so chilly that I put on my old coat 
and waistcoat again, for I did not venture to touch my new suit until 
my chin left off bleeding, and it seemed inexhaustible, though the 
precious minutes were slipping by faster and faster. 

The great building had grown suddenly silent; I could almost feel 
the air vibrating with the suppressed excitement cf the vast unseen 
crowd which was waiting patiently for the lions, and Lurana—and me. 

Soon I heard a voice—probably a menagerie assistant’s—in ‘the passage 
outside, and presently a shuffling tread approaching, and then I perceived 
towering above the wooden partition, a huge grey bulk, ridged and fissured 
like a mountain side, and touched where the light fell on it with a mouldy 
bloom—it was the elephant on his way to be attached to the lion-cage ! 
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I stared helplessly up at his uncouth profile, with the knobby forehead 
worn to a shiny black, and the sardonic little eye thst met mine with 
a humorous intelligence, as though recommending me to haste to the 
wedding. 

He plodded past, and I realised that I had no time to change now; 
my new wedding suit was a useless extravagance—I must go to the 
altar as I was. Niono would be back to fetch me in a moment. Lurana 
would never forgive me for keeping her waiting. 

Hastily. I wound the muffler round my neck till my chin was hidden 
in its folds, and put on my hat. Could I have mislaid the spectacles? 
No, thank heaven, they were in the pocket of my great coat. I put them 
on, and my wedding toilette—such as it was—was complete. 

Then I cast a hurried glance at myself in the tarnished mirror nailed 
against the matchboarding, and staggered back in dismay. I was not merely 
unrecognisable ; I was—what is a thousand times worse—ridiculous ! 

Yes, no bridegroom in the world could hope to make a creditable 
appearance with his nose only just showing above a worsted comforter 
and his eyes hidden behind a pair of smoked spectacles. It was enough 
to make any lion roar—the audience would receive me with howls! 

I had been prepared—I was still prepared—for Lurana’s dear sake, 
to face the deadliest peril. But to do so with a total loss of dignity ; 
to be irresistibly comic in the supreme crisis, to wrestle with wild beasts 
to the accompaniment of peals of Homeric laughter—would any lover 
in the world be capable of heroism such as that? 

True, I might remove the spectacles—but in that case I could not 
trust my nerve; or I might take oft the muffler—but then I could not 
trust the tiger. And in either case I should be courting not only my 
own destruction, but that of one whose iife was far dearer to me than 
my own! 

I asked myself solemnly whether I had the right to endanger her 
safety, simply from a selfish unwillingness to appear grotesque in her 
eyes and those of the audience. The answer was what every rightminded 
reader will have foreseen. 

And, seeing that the probability was that Lurana would absolutely 
decline to go through the ceremony at all with the guy I now appeared 
(for had she not objected even to my assuming a green shade, which 
was, comparatively, becoming), it was obvious that only one alternative 
remained, and that I took. 

Cautiously opening the door of my cabin, I looked up and down the 
passage. At one end I could just see the elephant surrounded by a 
crowd of grooms and helpers, who were presumably harnessing him to 
the cage and-were too far away or too much engaged to notice me. At 
the other were a few deserted stalls and rifle-galleries, whose proprietors 
had all gone to swell the crowd of spectators who were waiting to see as 
much as they could of my wedding, and it began to seem likely that 
they would see very little indeed. 

I was about to make for the nearest exit when I remembered that it 
would probably be guarded, so, assuming as far as possible the air of an 
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ordinary visitor, I slipped 
quietly up a broad flight of 
stairs, on each of which was 
a recommendation to try 
somebody’s ‘Pink Pills for 
Pale People,” and gained the 
upper gallery without at- 
tracting attention. 

I felt instinctively that 
my best chance of escaping 
detection was to mingle with 
the crowd, and besides, I was 
naturally curious to know 
how the affair would end, so, 
seeing a door and pigeon- 
hole with the placard “ Bal- 
cony Seats, Sixpence,” I 
went in, and was lucky 
enough to secure the only 
cane bottom chair left in 
the back row. 

After removing my spec- 

tacles, I had a fairly good 
view of the ring below, with 
its brown tan enclosed by a 
white border cushioned along A kind of small procession entered the arena, 
the top in faded crimson. 
The reserved stalls were all full, and beyond the barriers, the crowd 
swayed and surged in a dense black mass. Nobody was inside the 
ring except a couple of nondescript grooms in scarlet liveries, who hung 
about with an air of growing embarrassment. The orchestra opposite 
was reiterating ‘‘The Maiden’s Prayer” with a perseverance that at length 
got upon the nerves of the audience, which began to stamp suggestively. 

‘It’s a swindle,” said a husky man, who was obviously inclined to 
scepticism, and also sherry, ‘‘a reg’lar take in! There won’t be nobody 
married in a lion’s cage—I’ve said so all along.” 

**Oh, it’s too soon to say that yet”! I replied soothingly, though I had 
reasons for being of the same opinion, ‘‘they’re a little behind time, that’s 
all.” 

“TI dunno what it is they’re beyind,” he said,—‘‘but they don’t mean 
comin’ out. There, what did I tell you?” 

One of the grooms, obeying instructions from without, had just gone 
to the Indicator-post, removed the number corresponding with that of the 
wedding programme, and substituted another, which was the signal for a 
general uproar. 

A carpet was spread for a performance by a “Bender,” who made his 
appearance in a tight suit of green spangles, as the ‘‘Marvellous Boy 
Serpent,” and endeavoured to wile away the popular discontent by writhing 
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in and out of the rungs of a chair, and making a glittering pincushion ot 
himself. In vain, for they would have none of him, and the poor youth 
had to return at last amidst a storm of undeserved hissing. 

Another long wait followed, and the indignation grew louder. So 
infectious is the temper of a mob that I actually caught myself growing 
impatient, and banging loudly on the floor with my umbrella—just as my 
neighbours were doing ! 

All at once, to my extreme bewilderment, the stamping and hooting 
changed to tumultuous applause, the band began to bray out an air that 
was apparently intended for ‘‘The Voice that Breathed,” the barriers were 
thrown oper, and the great elephant lumbered into the arena drawing the 
cage. 

The brute had an enormous wedding favour attached to each side of 
his tusks, and all the animals in the cage, down to the very tiger, were 
wearing garlands of artificial orange-blossom, a touch of sentiment which 
seemed to go straight to the hearts of the people. 

But even while I looked down into the cage, with much the same 
reflection as that of John Bradford of old, that there, but for special grace, 
I might myself be figuring, I was astounded by the audacity of the 
management. 

Could they really imagine that an intelligent and eniightened audience 
like this would be pacified by anything less than the spectacle they had 
paid to witness—a marriage solemnised in a den of lions? And how did 
they propose to perform a ceremony at which, as they must be fully aware 
by this time, the bridegroom would be conspicuous by his absence? No, 
it might be magnificent, but it was not business. 

I was still speculating, when a kind of small procession entered the 
arena. First came Mr. Sawkins, with the Reverend Ninian, looking rather 
like a cheap Cranmer; next was a smart-looking person in a well-cut 
frock coat and lavender trousers that I seemed to have seen before. It 
was my wedding suit; the wearer had gummed on a moustache and 
short side-whiskers which gave him a spurious resemblance to myself, but 
if nobody else knew him, I did—it was Onion, the Lion King! 

And the next moment I received a still greater shock, as Professor 
Polkinghorne followed with the lofty bearing of a Virginius, and on his 
arm was a slender shrinking figure, which, in spite of the veil she wore, 
I knew too well could be no other than Lurana. 

‘‘There’s the bridegroom, d’ye see!” explained my hoarse neighbour ; 
‘he’s a deal better lookin’ than the pictures they’ve drawed of him in 
the papers. But he’s as pale as plaster, he’ll back out of it at the last 
moment—you just see if he don’t!” 

But I knew Niono better. I remembered his open admiration of 
Lurana, his envy at my good fortune, I felt convinced that his pallor was 
merely due to the absence of rouge and the fear that he would not 
succeed in his daring imposture. For I saw now that he had been 
planning to supplant me from the first; hence his attempts to shake my 
nerve, and, when they failed, hence his treacherous loan of a blunt razor. 
He was staking everything on the chance that the bride’s natural agitation, 
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and the thickness of her veil would prevent her from suspecting that he 
was a fraudulent bridegroom until the ceremony was over, while the 
audience, not expecting to see a Lion King in a tall hat, would be 
equally deceived. 

“Pore young things!” said a stout female in front, with a nodding 
feather in her bonnet; ‘‘it’s to be ‘oped there won’t be any unpleasant- 
ness, I’m sure. I’m ’alf sorry I came.” 

There was time even yet; I had but to rise, denounce the usurper, 
and take my rightful place at Lurana’s.side. I felt strongly impelled to 
do so; I actually stood up and tried to speak. But I realised that it was 
hopeless to attempt to make my feeble voice heard above the thunders of 
applause, even if excitement and emotion had not rendered me speechless. 
Besides, what satisfactory explanation of my present position could I offer? 
I sat down again with a sense of spell-bound helplessness. 

I looked on as the great arc-lamps were lowered, hissing and buzzing, 
to the level of the cage, and the Reverend Mr. Skipworth prepared to ascend 
the inverted white tub that was to serve him as a reading-desk, and the 
unscrupulous Onion took the bride by the hand and conducted her to the 
steps which led to the door of the lion-cage. 

‘‘They’re never goin’ in among all them lions without nobody with 
them!” cried the stout lady. ‘‘It’s downright temptin’ of Providence, 
that it is!” 

‘‘Don’t you be afraid,” said the cynical man. ‘They ain’t goin’ in. 
Just look at that now!” 

As he spoke two persons in plain clothes, who had apparently been 
waiting for this moment, stepped over the barrier from the shilling stalls 
into the ring, and, from their gestures, seemed to be insisting that the 
wedding should not take place inside the cage at all events. 

There was an animated dispute in the ring; Niono blustered, Lurana 
pleaded, Sawkins expostulated, and the professor and Archibald Chuck 
(who had contrived to push himself into the party) argued, while Miss 
Rakestraw filled page after page of her reporter’s note-book, and the Rev. 
Ninian sat upon his tub with meekly folded hands, looking more than 
ever like a martyr who knew himself to be incombustible. 

The audience booed, and hissed, and yelled with natural rage and 
disappointment ; the lions remained unmoved, blinking behind their bars, 
with crossed forepaws, and an air of serene indifference. 

“I told yer there wasn’t going to be no blooming wedding!” said 
my husky friend. ‘It’s a reg’lar put-up job, that’s what it is!” 

It was possible; but whether the interrupters of the proceedings were 
hired supers or genuine officials, it was equally clear that there would be 
no wedding inside the cage. 

How bitterly I regretted that by yielding to an irresistible impulse I 
had forfeited the right to stand by Lurana’s side at this supreme 
moment! I could have done so with absolute impunity; I should have 
won a lifelong reputation for courage; Lurana herself would have owned 
that I had done all that was possible to gratify her whim, and would 
have consented to marry me in the orthodox fashion. 
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Whereas, here I was, separated from her by impassable barriers, in the 
ignominious seclusion of a back seat! However, this official prohibition 
had at least solved one of my difficulties; it had rendered it unnecessary 
for me to interfere personally. 

The storm of indignation rose to a hurricane when the entire wedding 
party filed out of the arena with the officials, doubtless to discuss the 
matter in greater privacy. 

The stout lady with the feather was particularly annoyed. ‘‘ Why 
shouldn’t the two young parties be allowed to please themselves?” she 
wanted to know. “It was their wedding, not the Government’s. But it 
was always the way whenever she came out for a little amusement. 
Somethink was bound to go wrong.” 

Another long interval, during which the wildest disorder reigned un- 
checked, the crowd, with the irrationality of an angry mob, actually 
throwing pieces of orange-peel at the unoffending lions as the only 
creatures within the range of their displeasure. The hubbub was at its 
height when Sawkins reappeared and held up his hand for some time in 
vain before he could obtain a hearing. Then he addressed the audience 
as follows: 

‘*Ladies and Gentlemen,” he said, ‘certain individuals claiming to 
represent the Home Office and the London County Council” (here there 
were groans, and my neighbour remarked disgustedly, that ‘that was what 
came of returning those Progressives”) ‘‘ have protested against a wedding 
in the cage as involving danger to the principal parties concerned.” (Loud 
cries of ‘‘Shame!” and general uproar). ‘‘I have the honour and pleasure 
to announce that we have succeeded in convincing these gentlemen that 
the proposed ceremony is no more open to objection than the ordinary 
performance, and that they have no legal power to prohibit it. Consequently 
the marriage will now be celebrated in the cage of forest-bred African 
lions, as advertised.” 

The revulsion of feeling after this most unexpected announcement was 
instant and tremendous; all hearts seemed touched with generous com- 
punction for their uncharitable suspicions, and the hall rang with tumultuous 
cheers. 

For myself, I could not share the general exhilaration. This preposterous 
wedding was permitted after all, and, unless Lurana’s heart failed her at 
the critical instant, she would inevitably be lost to me for ever! I might 
still interpose ; indeed I should have done so at all costs, but for a timely 
remembrance that no action I took now would regain hey. 

She might have been in ignorance before—but in the course of this 
delay she must have learnt that I had failed her, she must have accepted 
the lion-tamer as a substitute, and, even if I were to present myself, she 
would only inform me that my place was already filled. I had too much 
spirit to risk a public snub of that kind, so I stayed where I was. It cannot 
have fallen to many men’s lot to look on as passive spectators at their 
own wedding—but what choice had I? 

There was a deathlike silence as Niono slipped the bolt and gallantly 
handed the bride into the cage. She stepped in as collectedly as if it had 
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been an ordinary Registry Office, and the great tawny beasts retreated 
sullenly to the other end, where they stood huddled in a row, while the 
Rev. Ninian, mounting his tub, read an abbreviated form of service ina 
voice which was quite inaudible in the balcony. 

I tried to turn my eyes away from the scene that was taking place 
in that grim cage, and the two figures that were so calmly confronting 
those formidable brutes—but I felt compelled to look. And it was morti- 
fying to see how trifling after all was the danger they incurred. I am 
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afraid I almost wished that one of the animals would give some trouble 
—J don’t mean of course by any actual attack—but by just enough display 
of ferocity to make Lurana understand what they might do. 

But they never even attempted to cross the pole which had been thrust 
across the cage as a barrier. I was never told there would be a pole! 
They looked on, mystified—as well they. might be—by proceedings to 
which they were totally unaccustomed, but still impressed, and sleepily 
solemn. Even the tiger behaved with irreproachable decorum. ’ 

I understood then what Onion had been careful not to mention ; their 
food had been doctored in some way. If I had only known! Anybody 
could beard a hocussed lion! 

Apd soon the words which made that couple man and wife were pro- 
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nounced, or rather mumbled—for the Rev. Ninian would have been none 
the worse for a course of lessons from old Polkinghorne—and the newly 
wedded pair came out of the cage without so much as a scratch, to the 
triumphant blare of the ‘‘ Wedding March.” There was frantic applause 
as the Professor embraced the bride with an emotion that struck me as 
overdone, while the Rev. Ninian, Miss Rakestraw, and Chuck oftered 
their congratulations, and Mr. Sawkins presented the happy couple with 
a silver biscuit-box (it may have been electro-plated), and a Tantalus 
spirit case. 

But for that unfortunate slip of the razor, those gifts would have been 
mine—but I was in no mood to think of that just then, when I had lost 
what was so infinitely more precious. 

I looked on dully till the party left the arena, declining with excellent 
taste to return in answer to repeated calls and bow their acknowledgments, 
and then, as the electric lights were hoisted up again and the elephant 
was led in to remove the lion’s cage, I thought it was time to go. 

It was all over; there was nothing to stay for now, and most of the 
people were leaving, so I joined the crowd which streamed down the 
staircase and along the broad passage to the main exit. Once in the open 
air, I hurried blindly past the flaring shops in the High Street, neither 
knowing nor caring where I was going, with only one thought possessing 
my numbed brain—how. different it might all have been if only things 
had happened otherwise ! 

Wherever I looked I saw Lurana’s lovely scornful face and flashing 
eyes painted with torturing vividness on the murky air. How flat and 
stale all existence would be for me henceforth! Life with Lurana might 
not have been all sunshine ; it might have had its storms, even its tempests— 
but at least it would never have been dull! 

I cursed the treachery which had induced her to link herself for life 
with a lion-tamer. Happy, I knew she could not be, for of one thing I 
was confident—she loved me; not perhaps with the passionate single- 
hearted devotion I felt for her, but still with a love she would never feel 
for any other. Perhaps she was already beginning to repent her desertion 
of me, and wishing she could undo that rash irrevocable act. 

I was pounding up Highgate Hill, with no object beyond escaping by 
active motion the demons of recollection and regret that haunted me— 
when suddenly, as I gained the top of the hill, a thought struck me. Was 
the act irrevocable after all? Was it so absolutely certain that this Onion 
had the legal right to claim her as his wife? 

He had certainly personated me. Had he borrowed, not only my 
frock coat and trousers, but also my name for the ceremony? If he had, 
and if Lurana was, as she could hardly help being, aware of the fact, it 
did not require much acquaintance with the law to know that there was 
a chance, at all events, of getting the Court to declare the marriage null 
and void. 

But he might have been married in his own name; I could not tell, 
owing to the indistinctness of Mr. Skipworth’s utterance, only Lurana 
or those in their immediate neighbourhood could say. I must know that 
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first ; I must examine the register, if there was one, and then, if—if Lurana 
wished to be saved, I might be able to save her. 

I knew that a sort of wedding high-tea had been prepared at Canon- 
bury Square, where the whole party would be assembled by this time, 
and I hurried back to Canonbury Square as fast as the tramcar would 
take me. My blood was roused; she should not be Niono’s if I could 
prevent it. I would snatch her from him, even if I had to do so across the 
wedding-cake ! 

But when I reached the well-known door.and raised the familiar knocker 
—a fist clutching a cast-iron wreath—in my trembling fingers, there were 
no sounds of festivity within ; the house was dark and deserted. 

I waited in the bitter January air; the street lamp opposite—the identical 
one under which Lurana had first agreed to marry me—flickered at every 
gust of the night wind, as though troubled on my account. They must 
have transferred the feast to the Circus, of to some adjacent restaurant ; 
evidently there was no one there. 

I was just turning hopelessly away, when I heard the bolt being with- 
drawn, and the door was opened by a maid. 

‘‘Where is your mistress?” I asked breathlessly. I could not bring 
myself to ask for Lurana as Mrs. Onion. 

“In the drawing-room, upstairs,” was the unexpected reply, ‘‘ with the 
*istericks.” 

So long as she was not with Niono, I cared little; I bounded up, and 
found her alone. 

As I entered, she raised her flushed, tear-stained face from the shabby 
sofa on which she had thrown herself. ‘‘Go away!” she cried, ‘why 
do you come near me now? You have no right—do you hear ?—no right!” 

‘‘I know,” I said humbly enough, ‘‘I deserve this, no doubt ; and yet, 
if you knew all, you would find excuses for me, Lurana!” 

‘‘None, Theodore,” she said; ‘‘if you had really loved me, you would 
never have deserted me!” 

‘*‘T could not help myself,” I retorted ; ‘‘and really, Lurana, if it comes 
to desertion 1” 

‘‘Ah, what is the use of wrangling about whose fault it was,” she 
moaned, ‘‘now, when we have both wrecked our lives! At least, I know 
I’ve wrecked mine! Why was I so insane as to set my heart on our 
being married in a den of disgusting lions? If you had only been firmer, 
Theodore, instead of giving way as you did !” 

‘At least it was not cowardice,” I said. ‘* When I show you the state 
of my chin——” 

‘‘ Theodore!” she cried, with a little scream, ‘‘ you are hurt! Tell me; 
was it the tiger?” 

‘“‘It was not the tiger,” I said. ‘‘ Never mind that now. I was betrayed 
by that infernal Onion, Lurana. I never knew till it was too late—you 
do believe me, don’t you ?” 

‘*I do; we were both deceived, Theodore. I should never have acted 
as I did if that horrid Frenchwoman hadn’t told me—Oh, what would I 
not give if all this had never been?” 
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“If you are truly sincere,” I began, “‘in wishing this unlucky marriage 
cancelled——” 

“IfIam! Are you, Theodore? Oh, if only there is a way!” 

‘There may be, Lurana. It all depends on whether my name was used 
at the ceremony or not. Try to recollect and tell me.” 

‘** But I can’t, Theodore. You were there—you must know!” 

‘Mr. Skipworth wouldn’t speak up ; and I was much farther away than 
you were.” 

“‘Than I was, Theodore! But—but I wasn’t there at all!” 

**Not present at your own wedding?” I cried, ‘but I saw you!” 

“It was not me!” she said, “‘it was Mlle. Léonie. Is it possible you 
didn’t know?” 

My heart leaped. ‘‘For heaven’s sake, explain, Lurana; let us have 
no more concealments.” 

‘*When I arrived,” she said, ‘‘ Mademoiselle explained about the tiger, 
and how sorry she was it was too late to remove it, since she understood 
I had an antipathy to tigers; and I said, not at all, I adored tigers, 
so she took me to see the cage, and I—I only tried to tickle the tiger, 
but he was so dreadfully cross about it—I nearly fainted. And she said 
it was simply madness for me to go in, and that you were every bit as 
frightened as I was.” 

‘“‘She had no right to say that,” I said; ‘it’s absolutely untrue ! ” 

“I know, Theodore,” she replied; ‘“‘ you have proved that you, at least, 
are no coward—but I believed her then. And I wrote you a line to say 
that I had altered my mind, and did not think it right to expose you or 
myself to such danger, and that I would wait for you by the Myddeiton 
Statue. She promised to give you the letter at once!” 

‘I never got it,” I said. 

‘*No, she took care you should not. And I waited for you—how long 
I don’t know—Aours, it seemed—but you never came! Then I saw the 
people beginning to come out, and—and I went across and asked some- 
one whether there had been any marriage or not, and he said, “Yes, it 
had gone off without any accident, the bridegroom looked pale but was 
plucky enough, and so was the bride, though he couldn’t tell how she 
looked, because of her veil.” And then of course, I knew that that 
deceitful cat had taken my place and managed to make you marry her! 
And at first I wanted to go back and stab her with my hat pin, but 
I hadn’t one sharp enough, so I came home instead. And oh, Theodore, 
I do feel so ashamed! After boasting so much of my Spanish blood, and 
taunting you with being afraid as I did, to think that you should have 
shown the truer courage after all!” 

I could not triumph over her then; I was too happy. ‘‘Courage, my 
darling, is a merely relative quality,” I said. ‘* Heaven forbid that we should 
be held accountable for the state of our nerves—even the bravest of us.” 

‘*But this marriage, Theodore,” she said, ‘‘what can you do to have 
it set aside ?” 

*‘Do! Nothing,” I replied; ‘‘after what you have told me, I no longer 
care to try.” 
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“You despise me, then, because I broke down at the critical 
moment ? ” 

“Not at all. I can never be grateful enough to you!” 

‘Grateful! Then do you mean to say you prefer that coarse, middle- 
aged, lion-taming person to me, Theodore?” 

“Lurana,” I said, ‘‘ prepare yourself for a great surprise—a pleasant 
surprise. If anybody is now that lady’s lawful husband, it is Niono—not 
I; and a very suitable match too,” I added (I saw now why the authori- 
ties had been compelled to waive their . 
objections to it). ‘‘ The fact is, I never 
went into the cage at all.” 

*“You didn’t go into the cage, Theo- 
dore! but how, why?” 








“Do you imagine,” I asked, ‘can 
you really suppose I should be capable 
of entering that cage with anybody but 
yourself, Lurana? How little you know 














me! Of course I declined!” 

‘* But you didn’t know I had run away 
then, Theodore! Why, you thought only 
a few minutes ago I was the person Mr. 
Niono married! Perhaps you will kindly 
explain ?” 

For the moment I was in a fix, but 
I saw that the moment had arrived for 
perfect candour, and accordingly I told 
her the facts pretty much as they have 
been set down here. 

She could hardly blame me for having 
behaved precisely as she herself had done, 
or refuse to admit that by taking any “If only you had been firmer, Theodore ! 
other course I should have imperilled our 
joint happiness, and yet I thought I could see that, with feminine un- 
reason, she was just a Jittle disappointed with me. 

The true explanation of that marriage, if it was a marriage, in the 
den of lions, I have never been able to discover, nor for that matter 
have I been particularly curious to inquire whether Onion attempted to 
get rid of me in order to secure Lurana; whether Mdlle. Léonie played 
upon Lurana’s fears with the hope of becoming my bride, or his; or 
whether the Lion King and his fellow artist gallantly. sacrificed them- 
selves to get the management out of a difficulty, I don’t know, and, as I 
say, I haven’t cared to ask. 

But however it was, they were ably seconded by old Polkinghorne, 
who was naturally unwilling to be called upon to refund the money he 
had got for his free tickets, and by Miss Rakestraw and Archibald Chuck, 
whose reputations were also more or less concerned. 

Nevertheless, although every effort was made to keep the public off 
the scent, and the circus people behaved, I am bound to say, with com- 
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mendable discretion, sundry garbled versions of the facts .did get about, 
and altogether Lurana and I have found the task of denying or correct- 
ing them such a constant nuisance that I have felt compelled, as I said 
at starting, to furnish, once for all, a statement of what actually 
occurred. 

Now that it is written I have no more to add, except to append a 
cutting from an announcement which appeared not long ago in the 
principal papers. The arrangements for its publication were entrusted to 
Archibald Chuck, who I think must have added the last two words on 
his own responsibility. 


Blenkinsop—De Castro.—On the 15th inst., at the Parish Church of St. 
Mary, Islington, by the Rev. Merton Sandford, D.D., Vicar, 
THEODORE PIDGLEY BLENKINsSOP, of Highbury, to LURANA CARMEN 
pE Castro, only daughter of the late Manuel Guzman de Castro, 
formerly Deputy Sub-Assistant Inspector of Spanish Liquorice to the 
Government Manufactory at Madrid. No lions. 


[THE END.] 
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THE VICAR’S SERMON. 


BY DOMINIQUE MONRO, 


ILLUSTRATED BY T. H. ROBINSON. 


T was all to no purpose, Lady Matilda might for ever argue, and 
“Papa” for ever scold—till Betty chose to please herself it was 
obviously certain she did not intend to please her fond parents. 

And after all, even the dear old dames who sat over their refreshing 
dish of best tea, straight from the far East, in order to discuss the 
‘‘amorous oddities’ who had dared to sue for Betty’s hand and heart, 
even they were obliged to own that no one whom they could consider a 
suitable partner, from all points of view, had yet appeared upon the 
scene. 

“There is Squire Longcroft now,” said little Miss Janet, daintily sip- 
ping a dish of tea at cousin Minnie’s house; “who could imagine the 
dear thing married to him?” 

“He is very short I own, and far from prepossessing, but then, dear 
Janet, recollect his rent roll, it is——” : . 

“Quite as large as he is! Well, well, money is not all that consti- 
tutes a happy, blissful life.” And Miss Janet sighed and gazed into her 
cup ina dreamy way. ‘Now Major Tomlin, Minnie—— ?” 

*‘Heaven preserve the young lamb from him!” ejaculated Minnie 
piously, with uplifted hands and eyebrows to correspond. 

“He is a handsome——,” commenced Miss Janet. 

‘**Godless fool,” added the other, and the force with which she said it 
made poor Janet jump. 

“There’s Dr. Jones,” she hastened to say, but Minnie only laughed. 

*“ Why not mention Lawyer Robinson, or Mr. Pottle, the Vicar,” she 
answered merrily, at which Miss Janet shook her head and joined most 
heartily in her cousin’s mirth, till tears rolled down the dear little lady’s 
face, and she rubbed them away vigorously with a tiny piece of muslin 
and lace. 

Suddenly she ceased laughing, and leaning across the table, on which 
were set the pretty china tea-service and the antique silver kettle, she 
whispered mysteriously : ‘‘I am not so sure but what the dear thing hasn’t 
chosen her beau herself. Mark my words, cousin, if little Betty marries 
at all she will marry the Vicar’s curate, young Parson Campbell.” 

‘*Parson Campbell! Mercy on us, Jane! He’s but a voy, and a poor 
boy at that; he has not much over one hundred pounds a year, if that— 
he marry her? No, no, no, it can’t be possible!” 

**I don’t see why you set so much store by money, cousin Minnie. 
Miss Betty has a pretty penny of her own—besides, he’s of good family, 
being Sir Murray Campbell’s only son—though in truth his father is but 
a pauper baronet.” 
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Till Betty chose to please herself. 
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Whilst these little ladies were discussing Betty’s love affairs to their 
heart’s content, that young lady was engaged in a very lover-like dispute 
with Parson Campbell himself, and hidden as they were by ferns and 
flowers from the inquisitive gaze of countless couples in the ballroom of 
Sir Peter Mackenzie’s mansion in Cavendish Square, they were at full 
liberty to follow the bent of their own minds and flirt or quarrel as the 
fancy took them. 

And their fancy took them each a separate way. 

Now Parson Campbell was a merry youth with sunny, golden hair, 
and honest deep blue eyes that laughed straight at you, laying siege to 
your heart and taking it too, by storm, and with a frank, boyish face and 
upright, manly figure, and he, as he reclined on the settee in an alcove, 
was most bent on flirting. 

And Betty, a demure-looking little maiden, with downcast eyes and 
tightly-closed lips to all who knew her only as Sir Peter’s spoilt child, 
was the most bewitching, bewildering piece of goods that ever set foot 
in this world to those who knew her own dear little self. And, Parson 
Campbell knew her in this wise. 

He called her “ Betty.” 

And she called him ‘ Donald”; but that was when they two were quite 
alone, as on the present occasion, when they were sitting out a dance 
in an alcove on the stairs, for Parson Campbell did not dance. 

Now this aggravating missy could not see a lovelorn look just thrown 
in her direction, or hear a lovesick sigh, or a few sweet words of sentiment, 
but she must be on her dignity! And as neither would give in it had 
ended in a lovers’ quarrel. 

She had just refused to sit out another dance. 

** Well, will you come and hear me preach on Sunday week ?” he asked 
pleadingly. 

He knew he could persuade Lady Matilda to lunch with him in company 
with her daughter, after the service, if he once got them to attend his 
church, which was some distance from Sir Peter's country seat. 

It was the close of the London season and the Mackenzies were returning 
to the depths of the country for the summer months. 

‘‘But I don’t care about your preaching,” Betty said, and Donald 
Campbell flushed to the roots of his hair, and a pained look crossed his 
bonny face. 

**I’m sorry,” was all he said. 

‘Now your Vicar preaches to perfection,” Betty added mischievously, 
knowing as every one well did that no other parson could outdo Mr. 
Pottle in a long, prosy sermon, at all events in Surrey. 

**Do you like his sermons? I thought you usually went to sleep,” he 
said. 

‘I? Never, never! If I ever was interested in a sermon in my life, 
it was when Mr. Pottle preached—so there! I admire him so thoroughly, 
and his views are mine in all things!” 

‘Really, well, would you care to come and hear him preach next 
Sunday ?” Donald Campbell asked her, and she, dimpling all over her 
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winsome face, thanked him as if he had offered her the richest of rare 
treats, and assured him she would not forget, and left him on another 
partner’s arm, all smiles and happiness. 

And he, poor boy, placed his two elbows on his knees, and his face 
between his hands, and sat there in a state of abject misery. He knew 
that Parson Pottle was a wealthy man and not ill-looking—and a bachelor ! 


Well, well, he loved his Betty so dearly that if she had given her little heart 
to that—that clumsy old 


bore—ahem ! that very 
estimable person, his 
own vicar, he would do 
his best to make her 
happy, and be the means 
of bringing his superior 
and the girl he loved 
together. 

So it was with half- 
hearted happiness that 
Parson Campbell decked 
his little room the fol- 
lowing Sunday morn, in 
honour of the gvests who 
were to lunch with him. 

But Betty would be 
there, Betty would adorn 
his dingy room with the 
sunshine of her smiles 
for a couple of hours at 
least—even if her affec- 
tions had been bestowed 
elsewhere; and, at all 
events, he was certain 
to have the pleasure of 
walking home with her 
from the church, and 
so he smiled again, and 
donning his new clerical 
attire, sallied forth with, 
as he himself-would have 
put it, “his best foot 
foremost.” 

Now the day was very warm and close, and everyone declared that 
there was thunder in the air, and the insects were more tiresome than 
ever that morning in the church, and kept buz-buz-buzzing round poor 
Betty’s bonnet and then knocked against her face, or crawled down her 
neck ; and through the open door there came the faint ‘‘ ga-ga” from the 
goose who lived on the green ; the heat was telling on the poor old bird, 
who, as the villagers would tell you, had seen close on a hundred years 

















Betty had never been so near the wall before. 
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of life, and it gave vent to a mournful noise, expressive of entire 
disapproval when the sun shone unusually brightly on her poor old 
back. 

And surely dear mamma had more than her proper share of room in 
the square pew with its hard, straight back and rough red cushions! 
Betty had never been so near the wall before—why she could rest her 
head against it, quite easily too, without inclining her little person 
to the right at all, and surely there were more steps to the pulpit 
than there used to be. Mr. Pottle was an endless while mounting to the 
top—ah, there he was, his little round face beaming in a benevolent 
smile over the heads of his devoted flock. 

And the text ?—buz-buz-buz-z-z-z. 

Betty had to watch the progress of that wasp—it was crawling along 
the pew in front and had nearly reached Miss Janet’s neck, the little 
bit that showed between her bonnet and the frill round the top of her 
low-cut gown. Why even the wasp seemed stupefied by the heat, it 
tried to fly, and then, fell to the ground. ‘‘Ga-ga,” laughed the goose, 
as if she’d seen and thoroughly enjoyed the defeated plan of attack on 
poor Miss Janet, and Betty smiled. Suddenly she started upright, Mr. 
Pottle was just commencing the “ firstly”—what had the text been? 

Yes, she could see the preacher decidedly better if her little bonnet 
just touched the cool stone wall, but he looked so queer that day, so 
much bigger and all in a sort of mist—buz-buz-z-z-z—and so much 
further away—why it was Donald after all, and it was not a pulpit she 
was looking at, just a—— 

‘Betty, Betty, Betty!” in a deep and earnest whisper. ‘Sit up my 
dear, pretend you were faint, your head fell forward. you were fast 
asleep and everyone can see you, it’s disgraceful. Sit up, there, there, 
are you better dear?” This in a louder tone—‘‘ Take my fan and I will 
help ‘you into the fresh air!” 

And Betty, blushing with confusion at having fallen asleep in church, 
bent her head and leaning on her mother’s arm managed somehow to 
stumble to the porch. 

And the two good parsons were full of concern, as they joined the 
ladies later. 

Well, it had been close and the church was very warm, and there 
had been a large congregation—— 

‘‘Poor Miss Betty—would she take a glass of wine before starting on 
her walk?-.No? Then should they walk slowly on?” Donald whispered 
—she could lean on his arm and Lady Matilda would be only too glad 
of a few moment’s conversation with the vicar. 

Betty murmured ‘Very well,” and she took his arm; he was so kind, 
and oh, so very believing, and so sorry she had been faint; and all the 
while——? Ah, she couldn’t confess . now—after having declared she 
liked the vicar’s sermons so! 

“Can you walk?” Donald asked ne as she knocked her foot against 
the gateway which led on to the village green. 

‘Yes, yes,” impatiently, and then she added, ‘‘Thank you.” 
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**Are you still faint, Miss Betty? Won’t you look up! won’t you let 
me see your dear little face?” And Donald touched the rim of her bon- 
net with his hand. 

Then Betty did a strange thing—she sprang from his side, and threw 
back her head, and laughed, and laughed, and laughed again. 

‘I’m a horrid, naughty girl,” she said; ‘‘my faintness was a sham 
—an excuse—O Donald,” 
—first glancing carefully 
round to see the others 
were out of sight— ‘“O 
Donald — I—I fell fast 
asleep —” and her eyes 
dropped and sought the 
ground, and her face was 
crimson—she was waiting 
for his clerical reproof. 

For a moment Donald 
Campbell stared at her in 
silence, and then with a 








caught her in his arms. 

**Don’t look so sweet, 
my darling, or I shall kiss 
you quite away,” he said, 
and then in a _ solemn 
tone, ‘‘The Vicar’s sermon 
too!” 

Somehow she_ didn’t 
mind his reproof at all, she 
only blushed the more, and 
when he did kiss her once, 
if you will believe me, she 
held up her rosy lips for 
more — and there was no 
one to see but the goose, 
and she poor thing was 

“Should they walk slowly on?” very old and feeble. And 

laughing like a pair of 

happy children they returned by the path they had come to ask the blessing 
of the elder couple on them both. 

As I have heard on the best authority that a quiet but pretty wedding 
took place in that same little church within two calendar months, and that 
the happy couple were Donald Campbell and Betty Mackenzie, we may 
conclude the blessing was given with a right good will. 
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In Two Parts.—Part II.* 





HEN I stand before Bolton House, on Windmill Hill, occupied 
\) \) by Joanna Baillie for so long, I confess I do not think of that 
‘‘small figure and mean and shuffling gait” so much as of 
another figure, tall, slightly bowed, with the kind eyes smiling, that some- 
times limped up the flagged pathway and so through the inner iron gate 
to the door. I mean the figure of Sir Walter Scott. His friendship for 
Joanna Baillie was close, and, as all his friendships were, absolutely 
sincere. It was he who exerted himself to get her most successful acting 
play, The Family Legend, produced in Edinburgh; it was he who said to 
Ballantyne, “If you wish to speak of a real poet, Joanna Baillie is now 
the highest genius of our country.” Scott was notoriously generous to most 
of his contemporaries, and posterity has hardly confirmed this judgment. 
I suppose we do not read Joanna Baillie now—the Plays on the Passions, 
if we possess them, serve only to collect dust upon our shelves ; but that, 
at any rate, was Scott’s verdict. From Bolton House he doubtless found 
his way on to the heath, perhaps dropped into the Spaniards or the Bull 
and Bush, and may, without knowing it, have passed the short figure of 
Keats hurrying home in the twilight. If they had met in 1817, that 
Blackwood article, almost certainly from the pen of Lockhart, might never 
have been written, and Scott would have been saved the confusion which 
Severn observed in him at Rome when the name of Keats was mentioned. 
We cannot blame Scott, perhaps, and certainly Lockhart has already been 
scourged enough. 

Wordsworth, Rogers, and Maria Edgeworth were also frequent visitors 
at Bolton House, which remains, apparently, exactly as it was in the days 
when Mrs. Joanna Baillie, as she liked to be called, lived there with her 
sister, dispensing her simple hospitalities with a grace which made 
Wordsworth call her ‘‘a model of an English gentlewoman.” 

From the gate of Bolton House a child might toss a stone on to the 
roof of Romney’s studio. The present Holly Bush Inn and that curious 
collection of wooden walls and windows at the back of it represent, without 
much alteration save to the front of the house, the “‘ strange, new dwelling” 
which Romney built for himself at great trouble and expense. He elected 
to be his own architect, and although later he called in professional aid, 
he quarrelled with his brother craftsman and finished the place himself; 
the result is interesting to us, but was a weariness and perplexity to him. 


* Continued from p. 57. 189 








Both the studio and picture 
gallery open off a_ landing 
which is approached from 
what is now the main en- 
trance to the Hampstead 
Constitutional Club; the 
studio is a reading room ; 
the gallery, with its three 
huge windows facing towards 
Heath Street, echoes to the 
sound of club luncheons and 
dinners. 

Romney moved into this 
singular place from Caven- 
dish Square in 1797, forsaking 
his old town abode when 
fashion had forsaken him. 
He retired to Hampstead full 
of dreams and aspirations ; 
he was to paint great historical 
and biblical subjects as they 
had never been painted be- 
fore; he was, as it were, to 
make up by a strenuous 
and severe old age for the Lady Hamiltons and frivolities of his 
youth. But it was too late; his health was broken, his nerves were 
‘ shattered, his endurance gone; when he took up his brushes it was to 
do no more than an hour or two’s feverish, uncertain work. The 
’ pitiful, solitary figure moved about amongst the stacked canvases with- 
out the power to realise the fitful visions that danced before his eyes; 
he sank lower in mind and body day by day. Remorse began to stir in 
him; he remembered the wife of his youth, still living, whom he had 
forsaken because ‘‘ marriage spoilt an artist”; himself neglected, he began 
to realise what the word meant; himself alone, he felt the bitterness of 
loneliness. And then, as though fate must brand as well as shame, the 
first approach of madness gripped him, and at that he suddenly fled 
northward to the woman who was stili his wife. She received him gladly, 
nursed him tenderly through weary months of sickness and unreason, and 
in her arms he died. Here, indeed, is tragedy softened by divine pathos, 
a tenderness as of evening light after a day of storm. Tennyson’s 
*‘Romney’s Remorse” ends finely thus :— 

O let me lean my head upon your breast, 

‘ Beat little heart’ on this fool brain of mine. 

I once had friends—and many—none like you ; 

I love you more than when we married. Hope! 
O yes, I hope, or fancy that, perhaps, 

Human forgiveness touches Heaven, and thence— 
For you forgive me, you are sure of that— 
Reflected, sends a light on the forgiven. 
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The clink of glasses and the click of billiard balls now sound where 
George Romney awoke to the knowledge of his mistake. 

Of the Hampstead taverns only three notable ones remain—the 
Spaniards, the Bull and Bush, and Jack Straw’s Castle. The latter must 
have been often haunted by distinguished figures in the past, but the two 
best known to us are Charles Dickens and his biographer, John Forster. 
There was nothing good in or near London that Dickens did not know, and 
be naturally, therefore, knew and liked Jack Straw’s Castle. The curicus 
may see there the chair in which he sat, and the table at which he discussed 
beefsteaks and port; they will also be assured that he wrote at that 
table,—a statement to 
be accepted with greater 
reservation ; and if they 
care to enquire further 
they will be shown the 
bed in which he slept ! ; ae. 
But even Jack Straw’s x y af | 
Castle cannot remain un- <i) i 
altered ; as I write the ee oe t aes 
interior is being trans- J A, dy! 
formed, ceilings are Rot hing Maia . | 
being raised, all the wnemee >? = gi 
old land marks are ** a 
being swept away. . 
Before long the 
exterior, too, will 
cease to call cheer- 
fully through its 
lighted bow-win- 
dows to travellers 
nipped by cold or 
storm-trapped near 
the heath. It was a 
not ‘‘convenient,” a 
the landlord tells me. \\#"* 
Well, I daresay it was \°* 
not convenient, and he “ 
doubtless knows his 
business ; the demon of 
change is inexorable. i os 

The Bull and Bush Bulla. Buh 
is said by some chroni- wong awe? 
clers to have been one o > 
of the Addison circle 7 . 
taverns, but I am in- 
clined to think they have confused it with the old Upper Flask, dealt 
with in the earlier article. It was certainly a haunt of Hogarth, however, 
and I have no doubt George Morland knew it well; his scent for a cosy 
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inn—for any inn, indeed, cosy or otherwise— 
was too keen for us to suppose that he could 
have missed this one. The place is not so 
frankly old-fashioned now as it was a few 
years ago, but it still retains a good deal of 
that true tavern flavour which this generation 
has done its best to kill; it has none of the 
flare of a gin-palace about it, no huge and 
repellent outside lamps, no cut-glass doors 
and meretricious gilding. The garden is still 
a pleasant enough lounging-place in summer, 
with its glimpse of boarded walls and gables 
at the back of the house, but it would be 
more pleasant if a misdirected sense of 
realism had not splashed tree-stumps and 
rustic arches with green paint to represent 
moss. 

Next door to the Spaniards stands the 
house once occupied by Lord Erskine, the 
great advocate. In his day it was called 


Evergreen Hill; that name has given place to the less picturesque but 


more appropriate one of Erskine 
House. It was here that his last 
meeting with Burke took place. 
They had quarrelled over that 
prolific source of contemporary 
disagreement, the French Revolu- 
tion, and Burke came to heal the 
breach—only just in time, for not 
long afterwards he died. The 
story is told by Erskine : 

‘‘He came to see me not long 
before he died. I then lived on 
Hampstead Hill. ‘Come, Erskine,’ 
said he, holding out his hand, ‘let 
us forget all! I shall soon quit 
this stage, and wish to die in peace 
with everybody, especially you.’ 
I reciprocated the sentiment, and 
we took a turn round the grounds. 
Suddenly he stopped. An exten- 
sive prospect over Caen Wood 
broke upon him. He stood, 
wrapped in thought, gazing upon 
the sky as the sun was setting. 
‘Ah! Erskine,’ he said, pointing 








; 


towards it, ‘this is just the place for a reformer; all the beauties are 


beyond your reach, you cannct destroy them.’ ” 
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Romney’s Studio. 


How one wishes that this were also true of Hampstead and its 
associations. 

Wildwood House, at North End, was occupied for a time by Chatham 
in 1766, and later, when he was suffering from his ‘‘ mysterious malady.” 
In Rosslyn House, recently pulled down, Lord Chesterfield is said to have 
lived for some years, and it may be mentioned, in the rare likelihood of 
its interesting a chance reader, that Thomas Day, the author of that 
childhood’s terror Sandford and Merton, once dignified Hampstead with 
his worthy, but hardly attractive presence. Poor Gay, too, who might 
have learnt wisdom from his own Fables, was carried to Hampstead in 
what appeared a dying condition, induced by the loss of his fortune in the 
Great Bubble. But the pure air and the solicitude of Arbuthnot saved 
him, and he went away whole. 

Of the forgotten worthies, I may mention, in passing, Dr. Sewell, 
who was a friend of Pope and Addison, and a contributor to the supple- 
mental volumes of the Tatler and Spectator. Poor Sewell hardly lived in 
the memory of his own generation, and died, neglected and alone, in 
1726, being hurried to his grave without even the doubtful dignity of 
mourners. The following stanza, quoted from a copy of verses written by 
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Sewell in a Hampstead garden, has, it seems to me, the force of genuine 
pathos when we remember his unhappy end :— 

Thy narrow pride, thy fancied green 
(For vanity’s in little seen). 

All must be left when death appears, 
In spite of wishes, groans, and tears ; 
Nor one of all thy plants that grow— 
But Rosemary—will with thee go. 


William Blake, mystic, dreamer, 
painter, engraver, master of the 
simple and perfect lyric, and equally 
master of incoherent 
prophecy, certainly 
genius and almost mad- 
man, was a frequent 
“os visitor of John Linnell 
at Hampstead. Curi- 
ously enough, the air 
did not suit him; it 
induced shivering fits 
and ‘‘a deathly feel all 
over the limbs,” and 
it was on his return 
- from one of these visits 

ae ih in the summer of 1827 
ee that the beginning ot 







- | “4. his fatal illness came 
mn —" upon him. He died 
i. in the August of that year, and, as the shadow 


of death deepened, ‘‘ his countenance grew fair, 
his eyes brightened, and he burst out into 
singing of the things he saw in heaven.” 
(ourtyard ofthe , The house in which Dr. Johnson had 
Spaniard lodgings in 1741, for the benefit of his wife’s 
health, was carried into oblivion long ago, un- 
happily hearsed in builders’ carts: not a brick remains for a memorial. We 
know that it was in Frognal, and a guess may be made at its site, but no 
more. Wherever it was, in that house he wrote The Vanity of Human 
Wishes, and no doubt the solitude of the heath aided largely in the rapidity of 
its composition ; ‘‘he composed,” says Boswell, ‘‘seventy lines of it in one 
day, without putting one of them upon paper till they were finished.” 
Of all the old Hampstead dwellers or lovers whom I conjure up as I 
walk the heath, silent though close companions, no figure is so greatly 
human, so kindly, so honourably sincere, as Dr. Johnson, and next to 
him, shining not less clearly but with a stranger radiance, comes Charles 
Lamb. 
In High Street, Clarkson Stanfield lived tor a time, and there died. 
His home, a substantial, simple building of three storeys, with an addition 
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In Chorch Row 


at the side, is now used as a public library: instead ot canvases, books ; 
and instead of the smell of paint the smell of thumbed volumes. But 
this is a not inappropriate transition ; for the irony of change you must go 
up the Holly Bush steps near at hand and look at poor Romney’s folly. 
There is not even a tradition connecting Shakespeare in any way with 
Hampstead, yet it is impossible to suppose that he did not know the 
little hill village and the heath. The green stillness of the Northern 
Heights must have wooed him with a bashful invitation which he was 
much too devout a lover to resist; I have no doubt whatever that he 
found the call imperative, and that he knew Hampstead as well as he 
knew Bankside. On many a summer morning, perhaps with Ben Jonson 
or his brother Edmond by his side, he must have stood upon this ridge 
of hills and looked north-westward towards Stratford-on-Avon and the 
Arden woods. And I can see him, in some time of holiday, lying under 
a thorn, all white with the snow of blossom, on the heath, listening to 
the growing hum of summer and the stir of the breeze in the scented 
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shade above him, thinking, 
perhaps, of the green water 
meadows and the placid river 
of Warwickshire, dreaming of 
Oberon or Titania, or, more 
likely still, considering nothing 
save that it was good to be 
alive. In his strenuous, double 
London life of actor and play- 
wright, he must have often 
found the absolute need of rest 
and quiet musing, and there, 
as he raised his eyes, shone 
the Northern Heights, and he 
threw down his pen and hurried 
to them as to a mistress or a 
friend. Mr. T. F. Ordish, in 
his admirable Shakespeare’s Lon- 
don, very prettily supposes that 
as old Gerard, the Elizabethan 
botanist, was digging about for 
specimens on the heath, he may 
have been aroused by the halloos 
of falconers, and have seen 


Shakespeare appear before him, ‘‘aglow with the excitement of the chase.” 
Well, this is quite as likely as many things in which we have a firm 
belief, and for my part I choose to believe that Shakespeare knew Hamp- 


stead as well as I know it myself, 
and also that he dil meet Gerard 
on the heath. 

Although much has been taken 
from Hampstead, enough remains to 
make it the king of suburbs. The 
bnilder, and not the plough, has gone 
over many of our pleasant places ; 
we have new bricks for old, streets 
where gardens budded, ugliness where 
beauty should have claimed its right 
to glad protection; but in spite of 
everything, as I have said, much 
remains. The contemporary literary 
and artistic interest of Hampstead 
is, of course, far greater than that of 
any other part of London—it har- 
bours writers and artists by the score; 
but with its celebrities of to-day we 
are not concerned here. No dcubt 
associations and traditions are in the 
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making now just as they were when Clarissa found refuge in the Upper 
Flask, or when Keats slept in Leigh Hunt’s library. In these brief articles, 
necessarily hardly more than summaries, I have been concerned only with 
the past, a past easily revived, full of human interest and of memories 
that can never die. 

Stand any night on the edge of the heath near the flagstaff, late 
enough for the roadway to be deserted, and you may call up the spirits of 
these dead Hampstead dwellers and see them walk again on their familiar 
ground. The present is no more real than the past, and though you may 
hear no footfalls, not even from the ponderous tread of Dr. Johnson, there 
the figures pass and repass you in a ghostly walk. That burst of laughter 
that breaks into the night is not from Jack Straw’s Castle, but from the 
old Upper Flask, and the note that rings above the rest comes from the 
jovial throat of Dick Steele, late captain in Lord Lucas’s regiment of 
Fusiliers. 


























THE IDLER AT THE “OMAR CLUB.” 


(The writer is permitted to dedicate his first literary essay to his admired 
and illustrious friend, the author of ‘‘Obiter Dicta”; his senior, perhaps, 
but of the same noble Profession and College). 


BY ERNEST RADFORD. 


WITH REPRODUCTIONS FROM THE EDITION ILLUSTRATED BY ELIHU VEDDER, BY 
SPECIAL PERMISSION OF MESSRS. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & co., NEW YORK. 





AS it may be supposed from the title that the 
writer must belong to this club it shouid be 
explained that the situation suggested is only 
imaginary. Then as to the Idler: what manner 
of man is he for whom this essay is written ? 
Does he resemble in any respect the 
**Characters” depicted in the books that our 
fathers read? ‘‘The meer empty wit”; ‘The 
Towne gallant”; ‘‘The Pot poet”; ‘The 
pretender to learning”; ‘‘The scandalous 
preacher”; ‘“‘The grave divine” and the 
rest? It was one John Earle, I believe, who 
headed the fashion for this kind of character 
drawing, and one might naturally expect to 

find in his ‘“‘ Microcosmographie,” the Habituall 

Omar's Emblem. Loafer, or Idler, but neither there nor in any 
similar work of the period is the creature 

exactly described. For as much as it leaveth us fancy free the omission is 
hardly regrettable, and I for my part shall contend that he, the said Idler, 
may be compounded of all these together, and be an exceeding good fellow 
withal. He has opportunities of all-round enjoyment which are denied to 
professional writers, and by virtue of his peculiar position either is or should 
be the soundest adviser upon debateable matters of Taste. Remembering 
that Carlyle, safeguarded by distance and time, called Heine a blackguard, 
and Omar another, we think that his only translator was let off very 
easily. The ‘innocent far niente” life of his friend may have seemed to 

Carlyle to be remote indeed from his own, but idle in the ordinary sense 
it was not, and because there is much in a name, we had better 

distinguish the kinds. The leisure vouchsafed to Fitzgerald was devoted 
in part to maintaining his strength, in part to his friends, and the rest to 
perfecting work which is likely to live for ever. 

The Editor will permit me, perhaps, to remind him that when I sug- 
gested the subject, he was not a little in doubt as to whether it could be 
made interesting enough to attract the ordinary reader. Considering the 
extraordinary number of annotated echoes of Omar, which have only lately 
been published, I felt that his fears were not altogether unfounded, and 
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doubted myself whether 
the camel’s back would 
bear even one inconsider- 
able article in addition to 
those which already lay 
heavily on it: Mr. Heron 
Allen’s new volume, for 
instance, and Mr. John 
Payne’s, the latest and 
least digestible. It cannot 
be said in this case that % P 
the more writers there are PAG) Prat just divides the desert fromthe soom, 
the merrier the unfortu- > Where name of ave and. Soltis forgot — 
nate reader is likely to be, fi} Se 
but being myself a mere 
seeker of Pleasure, and 
therein one at heart with 
the Idler, I have thought 
that he should be grateful 
for an epitome of what has 
been written, and if, in ad- 
dition to this, I can show 
how beautifully the most 
appealing of the Quatrains 
have been illustrated I shall 
have done something at The Song in the Wilderness. 

least. The kindness of 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. permits me to reproduce as a whole or 
in part some pages of Elihu Vedder’s great volume. If anywhere else I had 
found others even nearly as good, I should have wished to include one or 
two, but the artists are few who have aitempted so much, and what I have 
seen, whatever merit it had, has been anything but sympathetic. Mr. 
Vedder’s life-work will be the subject of a separate article before very long, 
and I must confine myself here to the work which connects his name with 
Edward Fitzgerald’s. Lest it should be supposed that the writer is ‘‘brieted,” 
so to say, by the artist’s own lovers, it had better at once be acknowledged 
that the illustrations are not equally pleasing. By birth an American, 
by nature a dreamer of dreams, and by habit a Roman painter, it has been 
remarked that his colder works have little to recommend them but their 
style—or rather, the reminiscence of style which we distinguish as Manner. 
The grandeur which is inherited is appropriate only to the sublimest 
conceptions, and these we have not as a rule, but Vedder has sources of 
inspiration unknown to his fellows in Rome, whether found in Fitzgerald’s 
Quatrain, or in the Idealist’s Limitless Land. We find when the ‘utmost is 
called for, that the achievement is generally beyond expectation, and this 
is as much as can ever be said. Instance the illustration entitled ‘‘ The 
Magdalene,” and contrast his conception with that to which art has 
accustomed us: a flesh-heap affecting repentance that merely multiplies 
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THE MAGDALENE. 


sinners. Were ever more wonderful words addressed by woman to God? Has 
ever the Predestinarian’s Postulate been made to look sillier? As if this were 
not enough, the poet returns to the subject again, and says later on :— 
O Thou, who Man of baser Earth did’st make, 
And even with Paradise devise the snake ; 
For all the sin wherewith the Face of Man 
Is blackened, Man’s forgiveness give and take. 
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Let it be assumed, however unjustly, that the reader knows little of 
‘““Omar.” It will at any rate expedite business, and necessitate the 
exclusion of matter which hardly matters at all to the simple lover of 
art. Of the author of these translations one would be tempted, if 
space but allowed, to say a great deal, for the little he did would never 
have been done so perfectly if the circumstances had not been favourable, 
and of these we should know something at least. The friends with whom 
he corresponded were the Tennysons, James Spedding, Thompson, late 
Master of Trinity, Thackeray, Car- 
lyle and others. The names of 
Prof. Fawcett, his neighbour at Alde- 
burgh, of Aldis Wright and Prof. 
Norton, occur somewhat later; but 
one must be mentioned especially: 
his Cambridge friend Edward B. 
Cowell. The inclination in | this 
case was mutual, for the Orien- 
talist found in Fitzgerald a capacity 
for appreciation which is rare in 
the ordinary pupil; they were in- 
timate friends from the first, and 
literature owes indirectly to Cowell 
some of the most perfect verse in 
the language. As it may help to 
explain his theory of the translator’s 
duty, it may be remarked in passing 
that Fitzgerald had an _ idea of 
abridging past masters which is 
little in favour to-day. For Love- 
lace, Clarissa’s hero, he had the 
greatest admiration, but the work as a whole was to him as the Lord’s Day 
to “Mr. Badman,” created by Bunyan—a thing that he ‘could not 
away with,” and he would, if allowed, have abridged even that. The 
Rev. George Crabbe was also a favourite, but the critical habit co- 
existing in him with the artist’s unerring perception of quality, he 
undertook as a labour of Love to curtail the ‘‘ Tales of the Hall,” 
and present them in what he supposed might be a somewhat more 
readable form. He would have persuaded his friend Spedding to reduce 
his magnum opus on ‘‘ Bacon” by making substantial deductions from the 
sheer hulk of the work. I write partly from recollections of ‘ Letters” 
collected by Aldis Wright, and so cannot recall what was said to the same 
effect about Wordsworth and others, but he certainly said more than once 
that Tennyson should have been dissuaded from publishing anything after 
a certain date, and a general impression remains that Fitzgerald, by virtue 
of his own artistry, was an unusually competent critic. His scattered 
opinions of painters and pictures are in general as sound as his others. His 
ear we assume was perfect, for there are songs among his remains, 
and his love of the right word intense. The dialects of his own county, 
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Essex, he mastered completely, and had collected the material for a 
volume upon them. The reader who desires on the strength of this 
recommendation a more intimate knowledge of one of the most loveable 
men ever known, should read these same letters, and also a little book 
published lately called ‘‘Two Suffolk Friends.” The last consists chiefly 
of letters from one to the other, and is nearly all about their sailing 
adventures. I have room for an extract, which must be brief, from 
a very delightful paper contributed two years ago to ‘‘The Quarto,” by the 
Prof. of Greek at University College. ‘‘All the summer he used to be 
‘sailing about the East Coast. Once he even went as far as Holland 
“‘to see Paul Potter’s Bull, but finding a fair wind back to England 
‘‘when he got there, he thought it a pity to lose it, and promptly 
‘sailed back without seeing Paul Potter or anything else. For the 
*‘ fishermen and sailors he hada great affection, in particular for one ot 
‘‘them whom he made captain of his crew, and whom he called Posh. . 

‘‘ This Posh,” said he, ‘‘is one of the three greatest Men I have known, the 
‘‘other two being Tennyson and Thackeray—and Posh was superior to 
‘them in being less self-conscious,” and this, from another source, may 
help to complete the picture. ‘‘ His pleasures were simple and innocent. 
‘** Amongst the most delightful he counted the short coasting trips occupying 
‘no more than a day or two at a time which he used to make in his own 
‘* yacht from Lowestoft, accompanied only by a crew of two men, and such a 
“ friend as Cowell with a large party, and a few bottles of wine to supply 
‘‘their material wants. It is needless to say that books were also put into 
“the cabin, and that the symposia of the friends were thus brightened by 


‘communion with the minds of the great departed. . . . When his old 
‘‘boatman died he abandoned his nautical exercises and gave up his yacht 
‘for ever. . . . During the last few years of his life, he divided his time 


‘* between Cambridge, Crabbe’s house, and his own home at Little Grange, 
‘‘near Woodbridge, where he received occasional visits from friends and 
‘‘relations.” He married, it will be remembered, the daughter of Bernard 
Barton, Charles Lamb’s Quaker friend, and died quietly in 1883. He was 


never at ease in London, and seldom strayed far from his home. ‘ When , 


‘‘in Bedfordshire,” he wrote of a then recent visit, ‘I put away almost 
‘*all books except Omar Khayham, which I could not help looking over 
‘in a paddock covered with buttercups and brushed by a delicious breeze, 
‘** while a dainty racing filly (W. Brown’s) came startling up to wander and 
“snuff about me.” Was there ever a prettier bit of biography ? 

Before leaving the man and proceeding to treat of the various 
versions of the Rubaiyat that English writers have published, it should 
be explained that Fitzgerald anticipated criticism, and neither claimed nor 
desired the distinction of the dry-as-dust literal translator. He knew 
Persian enough, at least with friend Cowell beside him, to have 
equalled in a word for word competition any one of these writers, but 
where then would the poet have been? He wrote as to this to a friend: 
“‘T think I shall become a bore by all this translation, but it amuses me 
“without any labour, and really I think I have the faculty of making 
**something readable which others have left unreadable. I sketch out the 
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‘matter, then put it away, and coming upon it one day with fresh eyes, 
‘trim it up with some natural impulse that I think gives a natural air to 
“it all.” 

The defenders of Faith in his way ot reproducing the matter, are not 
only the men of genius, but scholars of highest repute, and Fitzgerald’s 
detractors, if any there be, have to reckon with men of keener perception 
and feelings much deeper than theirs. Mr. Heron Allen, who would 
not, I suppose, be counted amongst them, is fairer by far than Mr. Payne, 
who, to repeat an old joke, will have to be physicked a little if he is 
to be cured of the spleen. The former, perhaps, mistrusting himself, 
quotes Professor Norton’s opinion, which is finely appreciative and _ perfectly 
just. 

‘The work of a poet inspired by the work of a poet; not a copy, 
but a reproduction; not a translation, but the re-delivery of a poetic 
inspiration. . . it reads in its English dress like the latest and freshest 
expression of the perplexity and doubt of the generation to which 
we belong.” 

It may here be remarked, as the passage just quoted suggests it, that 
there appears to be nothing beyond understanding in Omar’s mental 
condition. The fundamental conception of one all-powerful Being is derived 
from an earlier source than either Mahometan or Christian Creed, and 
the inferences from that assumption have been so many bones of 
contention from the beginning. Read, mark, learn, and digest the 
Quatrains one by one; it will be found that old Omar’s doubts were as 
ours, with scarcely a difference. The despondent note is what dis- 
tinguishes him from the sensualist pure, and this is only too familiar to 
us. The poet and those he consorted with would seem to have stood in 
much the same position with regard to the Mother Church as those who 
claim freedom of her to-day, and it is likely enough, being at once godless 
and hopeless, that they became something of libertines. If proof should 
be wanted it will be found in abundance in the collection which 
Mr. Payne publishes. But Hope, though sometimes selfish enough, is 
the motive power in Man’s empire, and modern thought has restored it 
at last to the place it seemed to have lost for a while. There is neither 
meat nor drink in mere negation, and we could not have subsisted upon 
it for long. Take Hope from the man who has once entertained it and 
he will tend to become a mere fatalist, alternately depressed and exalted, 
the former when sober enough to nurse his one thought, the latter 
when drink has excited desire. 

The amount of debateable matter which the Persians sent with these 
poems would have distressed any one but Fitzgerald, whose contem- 
plative philosophical habit enabled him to discover at once the element 
common to Eastern and Western thought, and to impart to his own when 
expressed the dignity and serenity which is the note of the highest 
poetical art. 

At the time of his appearance we had nothing but blank verse and 
verse in the sonnet form to meet the demands of the Poet who requires 
of the English translator music for music, and we owe to Fitzgerald 
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entirely the refinements upon the quatrain which resulted in its being 
accepted at once as one of the noblest verse forms. 

I write as I have said for the Idler, and he, in my opinion, is far 
better employed in pure pleasure seeking than he would be in reading 
anything that the Omar boom has called forth. Let him get his 
Fitzgerald by heart for use after dinner, and avoid books on the subject 
as scrupulously as cats avoid water. 
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It should, however, be known to the general reader that there are 
quatrains, even hundreds, which Fitzgerald was not aware of, not at 
least until 1867 Mons. Nicholas appeared with his prose translation in 
French. Therein and elsewhere there is more than sufficient material 
for further selections from Omar. The mould remains with us 
unbroken, and given one worthy to pursue the same subject, who would 
describe himself humbly as Fitzgerald’s disciple, there appears to be 
nothing against the lode being worked until it is fairly exhausted. 
There is no sanitary or sumptuary law.in operation against sonneteers, 
and it may be taken for granted that what I have called Echoes of 
Omar will continue to be produced in great numbers. We are only 
concerned with their quality, and time may be trusted to sift them. 
“Done into English—to suggest the violence of the proceeding,” said 
Swift, I believe, on occasion; but there was nothing of this in 
Fitzgerald’s procedure. He simply refingered the plastic material until 
it assumed the classical form at once dear and familiar to him. So 
have we preserved in his verse the heat which gives life to the rose, the 
glow and perfume of the East. The mould, I have said, is unbroken, 
and the vessel most perfectly shaped. 

I believe that Professor York Powell and Mr. Le Gallienne are the 
only English writers who have at all recently attempted to supplement 
Fitzgerald by publishing metrical translations or paraphrases of the 
Rubaiyat. To Mr. Heron Allen’s prose version we owe very little :—of 
the fine art of “bulking” a volume he is one of the ablest exponents. 

He had access to the Ouseley MS. containing the 158 Rubaiyat 
which Professor Cowell discovered, and has done the same into prose. 
So the choice is between his and Mr. Huntly Macarthy’s, which 
contains nearly treble the number. But prose is no use to the lover 
or maker of verse except in so far as it furnishes him with ideas, and 
works of this kind have about the same literary value as Baedeker’s 
guides and such things. 

Mr. John Payne, a “peculiar” of the Villon Society, has published his 
845 quatrains in the metre or metres of the Persian originals; he had 
better, I think, have done the same into prose, for there is no poetry here, 
nor anything sufficiently like it to support its claim to be gravely con- 
sidered as verse. He may be said to have furnished Fitzgerald redivivus, if 
such there must be, with material more than sufficient for one additional 
volume, but so long as an aching head retains even the faintest recollection of 
the music emitted by this astounding wind instrument, it will be fairly 
impossible for him to recover the measure of the sober quatrain. In 
justification of what I have said I must be allowed to give one example. It 
may be thought by those who read little that I have wilfully chosen the 
worst, but that in this case would hardly be possible. It is said that the 
‘throw back” which puts the rhyme in the middle instead of the end of 
the line, where we generally look for it, is a distinguishing feature of The 
Rubaiyat, and of this we are offered a specimen. I have not ascertained 
who Skinker is, but suppose he is worshipped in Persia, as he is invoked 
so often :— 
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Skinker, since ruin is of Fortune planned for thee and me, 
This nether world is no abiding Land for thee and me, 

Yet, so the winecup in the midst’s but s/ained for thee and me, 
Rest thou assured the very Truth’s in Hand for thee and me. 

The above, though ‘the quaintest human bosh ever written” (v. 
Rossetti to Wm. Allingham), at least has some interest, as it illustrates an 
eccentricity which has not its like in our country; but the same cannot be 
said for this verse, or for hundreds of others that court comparison with it :— 

For a somewhat of down on the cheek of the fair that asprout’s become, 
Deem not that her loveliness less, indeed, or in doubt’s become: 

Nay, in the garth of her cheek, for the pleasance place of the soul, 
The rose-bud with verdure again encompassed absorb’ds become. 

I am pleased to borrow but should be sorry to steal from such a case- 
hardened perverter of truth as this translator must be if the original has 
music in it. The tone which prevails in Mr. Payne’s preface is discreditable 
to a writer who has already won fame in his circle by his translations in 
prose and verse of such acknowledged classics as ‘‘The Arabian Nights,” 
‘‘The Decameron,” and others, and must be my excuse for speaking so 
plainly of this, his latest, achievement. 

What is said in conclusion must relate to a booklet which, in its 
original form, has become exceedingly rare. It was published anonymously 
and, once discovered, excited both admiration and curiosity. I believe 
that Mr. Quaritch has no twopenny castaway books placed in barrows 
outside his present establishment, but it appears that he had in times past, 
and that Fitzgerald’s now precious translations were with them. It is 
difficult to arrive at the fact, but Rossetti is generally credited with the 
distinction of having introduced it to the elect of his circle. According 
to another account, it was Morris, and he being accounted a ‘millionaire ” 
by his friends, is as likely to have had the money. That Morris ob- 
tained it and loved it is, at any rate, certain, for there remains in 
possession of Lady Burne-Jones an illuminated copy of this same work, 
the whole by Morris’s hand, and in all probability priceless. ‘‘It fell,” says 
Mr. McCarthy, ‘‘into the hands of certain very remarkable men. Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, Algernon Charles Swinburne, and Captain R. Burton got 
copies. All these being poets they saw in this little book the work of a 
great poet. . . . Mr. Swinburne was the first after Fitzgerald to make 
use of the Rubaiyat form of verse, introducing into it an exquisite artistic 
amplification by which the third unrhymed line of the Persian form 
rhymed with the third line of the next stanza. . . . To him Omar 
owes the most elegant tribute in the English language—the words which 
are. to be found in a note to his ‘Essay on Blake.’” From our list of 


noble names Mr. Ruskin’s should not be omitted. He is known to have 
written a letter which, addressed to Fitzgerald, was somehow waylaid, 
and reached him, vid Carlyle, about ten years after. 

Remembering that Fitzgerald, the ‘‘ fastidious man” of the “character ” 
book was particularly fond of suggesting abridgements to friends whose 
works he deemed worth the trouble, I think it likely enough that had he 
been spared, as we say, he would have been engaged even now in removing 
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some parts of this book, and refining still further on others. I suppose that 
the wine-bibbers quote nothing so often as the quatrain which concludes 
with the lines— 

I often wonder what the vintners buy 

One half so precious as the stuff they sell. 


I submit that this is not clear, and as clarity is valued as highly in verse 
as in wine it should not have been left as it is. Mr. Payne, who has not 
been heartily praised, has done something to help us here. There is sense 
in his jingle at least— 

At the seller of wine still in wonder am I 

For what better than that which they sell will they buy? 
Meaning that if they did there would be no profit on the transaction. 

The lines which suggested the ‘‘ Magdalene” to Mr. Vedder are even more 
famous. The writer, cabined, cribbed and confined within the four-line limit, 
has at once to compress and express the feeling of rage which is pent in 
the breast of the woman, and to me it appears the occasion demanded a 
supreme effort on the part of the poet. The stanza concludes with a 
pre-arranged exclamation of unparalleled strength and daring, and I venture 
to say as to this that the lines leading up to it are the result of mere brain- 
work and are introduced very clumsily. The thought is preserved, perhaps, 
but the music is lost, and thought when the effort involved is felt apparent 
is always a hindrance to pure poetic expression. It would be possible to 
multiply instances but I am not so inclined at the moment. One should 
not be obliged to wrest their meanings from poets, and I keep for my 
own delectation a manuscript copy made for me containing those I would 
have by heart. 
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The Palais du Luxembourg 


THE FRENCH PARLIAMENT. 


BY ROBERT MACHRAY. 


YITH the exception, perhaps, of the United States, France is the 
foreign country with which we have the closest and most 
intimate relations. This comes about very naturally, not only 

from the fact that, geographically speaking, not more than the breadth of 
an English county separates us, but also from all that has flowed forth 
from this contiguity—the ceaseless reciprocal influences which the French 
have had on us, and we on them, in politics, science, art, literature, and, 
indeed, in every department of life. Yet, at the same time, there exists 
between France and ourselves a ‘‘community of differences” rather than 
of similar interests, save such as may be termed the great interests of 
civilisation. In truth, our material interests appear to clash so continually 
that it is hardly too much to say that we seem to hover dizzily on the 
verge of war every other day. 

And it is certainly curious that, apart from those of us who have 
triends or business in Paris or Marseilles or other centres, we, as a people, 
are content with information of the vaguest and most general character 
as to what is going on across the channel. Outside a few famous names, 
which can be counted almcst cn tke fingers of one hand, what dces the 
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public, even the highly educated public, in England know of the men who 
control the destinies of the Republic? It is upon these men, however, 
that the peace and prosperity of the British Empire to a large extent 
depend, for since the alliance of Russia with France, the latter country 
has become the pivot on which the whole foreign political situation, com- 
plicated and menacing as it admittedly is, seems to turn. 

The system of government which now obtains in France is, broadly 
speaking, not so very dissimilar from our cwn. We have the three 
estates—the Sovereign, Lords and Commons; the French also have three 
estates—the President, Senators and Deputies. Two of the British estates 
are hereditary, one electoral; in France, all three are electoral. But, as 
everybody knows, the Queen’s government is really carried on by one or 
other of the two great parties into which the people of this country are 
divided. In France, however, there is a bewildering array of political 
groups, as indicated by the composition of the Chamber of Deputies 
according to the elections which took place last May. Thus, there are 
Moderate Republicans, some 250 in number; Radicals, about 100; Radical 
Socialists and Socialists, nearly 140; Rallied (the Ralliés are men who have 
rallied to the support of the Republican form of government, although 
they preferred, and still probably prefer, some other form), who number 
abuut 40; Reactionaries, Monarchists, Imperialists, of whom there are some 
44; Anti-Semites and Nationalists, and so on. 

French domestic politics have become of late years singularly unexciting, 
and we have no special concern with them. The Republic is firmly estab- 
lished, and the upsetting of any given Ministry does not now threaten the 
dissolution of the whole fabric of French society. Since the foundation of 
the Republic in 1870, there have been no fewer than thirty-six Ministries, 
some of which have lasted for only a very short time, while others have 
managed to preserve a precarious existence for two or three years. But 
a change from a Moderate Republican to a Radical Ministry has no 
importance for us in England, except from the fact that it may mean the 
removal of the statesman who presides over the department of the Quai 
d’Orsay, and the substitution of another whose ideas of: foreign policy may 
be quite different from those of his predecessor. 

The last government, under the premiership of M. Méline, who had 
been in power since 1896, was Moderate Republican. It was supported 
mainly by the north and middle districts of France. The south and the large 
cities, like Paris and Marseilles, are strongly tinged with Socialism, due 
to the heavy percentage they contain of the working classes. Lyons, 
however, is not Socialist, owing, it is said, to the fact that its workmen 
are much better off than those of the other great centres of population. 
The capital is the chief stronghold of Socialism, and of the members whom 
it returns to the Chamber of Deputies two-thirds are Socialists of various 
shades, ranging from advanced Radicals on the one hand, to Anarchists, 
pure and simple, on the other. At the general election in May, upwards 
of 2,000 candidates—representing every variety of opinion—came forward, 
with the result that M. Méline and the Moderate Republicans were sus- 
tained, though with a greatly decreased majority. 
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The French, perhaps, have made a greater number of experiments with 
regard to their forms of government than any other nation. English people 
are apt to consider, with a certain complacency which is not entirely 
without justification, that this is one of the things which they do not 
‘*do better in France.” 

Prior to the great Revolution, some hints ,ot parliamentary government 
were to be found in the ‘‘Assembly of the Three Estates.” Algernon 
Sidney, writing of it in his own time, said: ‘‘The Parliament of France 
seems quite antiquated and subdued ; the Ghost and Shadow of the defunct 





Interior of the Senate (Palais du Luxembourg). 


has appeared two or four times since Lewis the XIth; but to revive that 
Assembly in its full and perfect vigour requires a miracle like the}Resurrec- 
tion.” The miracle was wrought by the Revolution. The beginning of 
the modern system of parliamentary government was made in 1789, when 
the Third Estate formed itself into the National Assembly, and swore 
never to separate until they had made a Constitution. The Constituent 
Assembly passed into the Convention, which gave place to the ‘‘ Council 
of 500.” Napoleon first established a Senate and an Assembly, and after 
the Restoration there came a Chamber of Peers, and a Chamber of 
Deputies. The Second Republic had its Constituent and National Assem- 
blies, which Napoleon III. replaced by a Senate and a Legislative Body. 
After Sedan, the Third Republic was legalised by a National Assembly. 
The French Parliament, as it is to-day, sits according to the Constitution 
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which was formulated in 1871. This 
document was extensively revised 
in 1875, and it was a law passed in 
February of that year which estab- 
lished the Republic upon its present 
basis. Further revisions were made 
in 1884, in 1885, and in 1889. 

The first Senate under the revised 
Constitution was elected in December, 
1875, and January, 1876; two months 
later the members of the Chamber 
of Deputies were chosen. The two 
bodies assembled for the first time 
on March 8th, 1876, and their 
original meeting-place was at Ver- 
sailles. In 1879, the two Houses of 
the French Legislature transferred 
themselves from the Palace of Ver- 
sailles to Paris, where the Senate 





M. Brisson, Ex-President of the Chamber of 
Deputies. 


Photo. Pierre Petit, Paris. 


found its home in the Palais du Luxembourg, while the Chamber of 
Deputies occupied the Palais du Corps Législatif, the building which 
is more commonly known as the “ Palais Bourbon.” 

According to the Constitution, France is governed by a President 
and a National Assembly consisting of two Houses, which are known 
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respectively as the Senate and the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

The Senate consists of 300 mem- 
bers, all of whom must be forty 
years of age, and the term for which 
each member sits is nine years. They 
are elected in such a manner that 
one-third of their number retire every 
three years. When the Senate was 
brought into being, it was enacted 
at the beginning of its history that 
75—a quarter of the whole number 
—of its members should be elected 
for life by the two Houses together, 
but this system of Senators, inamo- 
vibles, as they were termed, ceased 
after a few years. It was arranged 
that as those gentlemen died, their 
places should not be filled as before, 
but that their successors should be 
elected in the same way as the others. 
The Senate now is, therefore, a purely 


elective body, although it is constituted differently from the Chamber of 
Deputies so far as its election is concerned. The Senators are chosen by 
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a kind of electoral College composed ot the Deputies, Councillors-General 
and the District Councillors of the various departments into which France 
is divided politically, together with Delegates chosen by the Municipal 
Councils of each commune in proportion to the population. 

It is just some nine or ten years ago since the Senate took up its 
abode in that grim historical pile known as the Palace of the Luxembourg, 
a building which was originally constructed as a residence for the widow 
of Henri IV., and which remained one of the abodes of royalty until the 
red riot of the Revolution had swamped the Monarchy in seas of blood. 
The older buildings of Paris have many memories associated with them— 
memories of all kinds, terrible and tender, sad and sweet, and the 
Luxembourg has certainly its full share of them. It has been the scene 
of many striking events. Every stone of it recalls some pale dim ghost 
of the past. The spirits of Danton, of Camille Desmoulins and of 
Robespierre may well haunt this place which was their prison, and from 
out whose gloomy gateway they passed to the guillotine. Within its 
walls the Directory met ; it was the home of the first Consul, and Josephine 
graced it with her beauty. Napoleon handed it over as a Chamber to 
the Imperial Senate, and later, it echoed with the voices of the Peers of 
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Fraice during the Restoration. The Socialists of 1848 held their meetings 
at the Luxembourg, which, subsequently, was the Senate House of the 
Second Empire. After 1870, the French Parliament met for some years 
at Versailles, as has been said, and from 1871 to 1879, the Palace was 
given over as offices for the Prefecture of the Seine. In the last mentioned 
year, it became once more the meeting place of the ‘‘Upper House” of 
the French Republic. 

Perhaps the most dramatic incident in the long story of the Luxembourg 
—it certainly is the one which makes the most ineffaceable impression 
upo2 the mind—is the execution of that bravest of the many brave soldiers 
of the First Empire, Marshal Ney, who was shot as a traitor by the 
restored Bourbons in front of the Palace. 

From the manner of its election, the Senate is less responsive than 
the Chamber of Deputies to the direct voice of the people, and is, perhaps, 
less likely to be influenced by gusts of passion. The provision as to the 
age of the senators also tends towards a greater degree of tranquillity in 
their deliberations, which are pitched to a sedate and dignified note. 
Perhaps, too, the somewhat sombre if magnificent traditions of the Senate 
House: are not without their silent influence upon impulsive and excitable 
temperaments. The Senate, therefore, acts as a check upon any hasty 
and ill-considered action into which the nation might be hurried by the 
agitations which frequently pass over and ruffle the surface of the more 
popular House. 

The Senate elects its own President, and the holder of this office takes 
rank in France next to the President of the Republic. It is, therefore, a 
much coveted position. The present head of the Senate is M. Loubet, 
and its proceedings under his leadership are marked by much moderation 
and decorum. The Senate may initiate and frame laws, as is the case 
with the British House of Lords, but by a provision similar to that which 
prevails in our own parliament, all laws dealing with matters of finance 
must first of all come from the Chamber of Deputies. In this respect 
there is a great and important resemblance between the French and the 
English parliamentary systems; I now come to one of the features of the 
former which has no analogy in ours. All members of the Senate are 
paid an annual salary of g,ooo francs (£360), and to not a few thrifty 
Frenchmen this forms a very desirable addition to their income, and 
induces them to enter the game of politics. The same remark might also 
be made with regard to a considerable number of the Deputies, who 
enjoy the same allowance from the State as the Senators. 

The ardent politician prefers to be in the Chamber of Deputies which, 
it must be admitted, is much the more interesting and mobile body of 
the two. Of course, any measure of the first importance, such, for 
example, as a declaration of war, can only be legalised by the concur- 
rence of the two Houses, but the House which more directly represents 
public opinion must in the end carry the day, as elsewhere. And thus it 
is that the keen, sharp-witted man, who makes it his business to study, to 
arouse and to play upon the political fervours and passions which sway 
his countrymen from moment to moment in a land of many fervours 
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and passions, offers himself to the electors of the more democratic 
chamber. 

The membership of the Chamber of Deputies is nearly double that ot 
the Senate,—upwards of 580 against 300. A Senator, we have seen, must 
be forty years of age, but a Deputy needs to be no older than twenty-five. 
Somewhat similar qualifications as to age prevail in the other continental 
parliamentary systems, and it may be conceded that these age-limits are, 
generally speaking, more reasonable than the English twenty-one, the age 
at which a man may take a seat in the House of Lords or in the House 


Interior of the Chamber of Deputies (Palais du Corps Législatif). 


of Commons. Candidates are elected to the Chamber or Deputies by 
universal suftrage for a term of four years. Every Frenchman of full age 
who is registered on the roll of each Département six months prior to the 
election has the right to vote, and it appears from the returns of last May 
that a very large proportion of those having votes exercised the franchise. 
Formerly, the system of voting was by scrutin d’ arrondissement, each 
Département being divided into so many arrondissements which returned 
one Deputy each, while each elector had a vote for one Deputy only. 
By a law passed in 1885, scrutin de liste was substituted for scrutin @’ 
arrondissement, and this method allows each voter to support any or all of 
the candidates according to the assigned number of Deputies for any 
given Département. Candidates must secure an actual majority of those 
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voting, otherwise there is a second ballottage a fortnight after the first. 
Another provision of the electoral laws of the French brings out a 
striking difference between the practise followed in their country and that 
in ours. There are many examples in our parliamentary history of candi- 
dates standing for more than one con- 

stituency at the same time, and of their 

being rejected at one place and elected at 

another—witness the case of Mr. Glad- 

stone. But anything of the kind is 

impossible in France, for each candidate, 

within a fortnight before the poll, must 

make a specific declaration that he is 

contesting only one constituency. 

At the general election which took 
place a few weeks ago, about 370 of the 
retiring Deputies were re-elected; thus, 
there are more than 200 new members 
in the present Chamber. This is rather 
remarkable, especially when we remember 
that ‘‘the government presides over the 
elections,” as a saying, which is no mere 
empty figure of speech, well puts it. The 
party in power has an immense advan- 
tage over its opponents. All the adminis- x. Hanotaux, Ex-Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
trative machinery, and a good deal of Photo. Pierre Petit, Paris. 
secret service money as well, are placed 
at the disposal of the Ministerial nominees, and the representatives of the 
home department often exercise open or tacit pressure. Prefects are not 
seldom selected for particular posts in view of closely contested elections. 
There are, in fact, many points of similarity between the electioneering 
methods pursued in France and in America; in both countries the govern- 
ment of the day takes good care to fill all possible positions with its 
own place-men. 

By an oversight in the Constitution, the two Houses of the French 
Legislature have to go to Versailles, their original home, to vote as the 
National Assembly in one joint meeting when it is necessary to choose 
a new President of the Republic, but some considerable distance separates 
them under the circumstances in which they ordinarily meet in Paris. 
It is quite a step from the Palais du Luxembourg to the Palais du 
Corps Législatif, the great building which looks across the Seine and the 
Place de la Concorde to the Madeleine, and which is the scene of the 
labours of the Chambre des Députés. 

Formerly the residence of the Princes de Condé, this palace was turned 
into a storehouse for ammunition wagons during the Revolution. The 
Council of Five Hundred was the first legislative body to occupy it, and 
Napoleon allotted it for the meeting of the Chamber of Deputies he 
organised. It served a similar purpose during the Restoration, when it 
came to be known as the ‘Palais Bourbon.” After the coup d'état of 
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1851, the Corps Législatif or the Second Empire gathered under its roof; 
its last sitting, under that disastrous régime, beheld the deposition of the 
third Napoleon. The most striking incident which has occurred in the 
recent history of the Palais Bourbon took place one day in December, 
1893, when the anarchist, Vaillant, threw a bomb among the assembled 
Deputies. The consternation which this act produced throughout the 
whole world is still fresh in our recollection. 

The President of the Chamber of Deputies occupies a position analogous 
to that of the Speaker of the House of Commons. The chair of the 
French House has been filled by such men as Grévy, Gambetta, Brisson, 
and Casimir-Périer; the present occupant, elected after the meeting of the 
new Parliament in June last, is M. Paul Deschanel. 

The two great halls in which the Senators and the Deputies hold their 
sessions are arranged in the form of an amphitheatre, and the speaker of 
the moment addresses his colleagues, unless he has only a few words to 
say, not from his place, as with us, but from the tribune, which is placed 
immediately under the chair of the President, and above the seats occu- 
pied by the Secretaries of the Chamber on the floor of the House. To 
the irreverent mind, the arrangement rather recalls the ‘‘three decker” 
which used to be seen in ancient churches. To speak more seriously, the 
French plan is an excellent one, as it brings the orator face to face with 
the members he is addressing. On one side of him, the left, sit the 
Socialists and Radicals; on the other, the right, are the Moderate Repub- 
licans, and, of course, the principal Members of the Government of the day, 
tough some of these will be found in the Senate; on the extreme right are 
the representatives of the more Conserva- 
tive elements. And here there may be 
noticed another peculiarity of the French 
parliamentary system—a peculiarity which 
possesses certain advantages over our own. 
The Ministers composing the Cabinet may 
belong to either of the two Houses, but 
they have the right, if they choose to 
exercise it, of addressing either House as 
they may deem best, although they can 
only vote in their own. 

The last President of the Chamber ot 
Deputies was M. Henri Brisson, who had 
already filled the same high post with the 
utmost distinction. He is one of the re- 
presentatives of Paris. The last Premier, 
M. Méline, who had been in office for 
what in France was the longest time 
on record since the establishment of the present Republic, has his 
seat in the Lower House, having been elected for Remiremont in 
the Vosges. He is a man of great ability, and while he is the 
chief of the Moderate Republican, or Progressist party, his leanings are 
towards the Conservatives and the Moderate Clericals. He stands for 
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gradual progress, good administration, protection, and, above all, for a safe 
and not too aggressive foreign policy. His chief opponent is M. Bourgeois, 
who represents Radical and Socialistic schemes. The man, however, with 
whom the English Government is mainly brought into contact is 
M. Hanotaux, the Minister for Foreign Affairs. At a time when France 


is debating with us the possession of various parts of the globe—in West 
say nothing of the ever-open sore of Egypt—his 


calls for extraordinary prudence, firmness and tact. 

When the French Parliament met on June Ist, the first business before 
the Deputies was the election of a President. M. Brisson, who had held 
the position during the last session, was nominated by the Left, while the 
Government put forward M. Paul Deschanel, a Moderate. When the 
ballot was taken, the latter gentleman was found to have a majority of 
one only, and on a second division being demanded because of some 
irregularity, his election was confirmed by a small majority. On both 
occasions, the proceedings of the Chamber were disturbed by the most 
violent scenes of excitement and tumult, during which personalities of a 
very offensive kind were freely exchanged between the Deputies. 

Soon afterwards, M. Méline’s party, although it was supported by a 
considerable number of the Ralliés, was defeated on a test vote in the 
House of Deputies. His Government was therefore compelled to hand 
in its resignation to the President, who experienced great difficulty in 
getting any recognised leader of French political opinion to form a Cabinet. 
This practically constitutes a triumph for the Radicals and Radical- 
Socialists, and it is quite impossible to forecast the situation. 
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DISTRUSTED her Highness. FI did not believe either that she 

would injure Douglas in any case, or that—even if she would—she 

had the power to do so. The Empress was known to be afraid of 
her nephew’s wife; but her Majesty was by no means a weak-witted 
woman, and I did not believe it likely that she would act against her own 
desires or convictions at the bidding of another, even of her Highness. 
Accordingly, I resolved to risk all—for it came to that—and to defy the 
Grand Duchess. 

*‘Your Highness will never injure whom you have loved,” I said; ‘I 
will risk your vengeance ; I must marry Douglas or remain a maid; as for 
this Von Amberg, your Highness is pleased to mock me.” 

‘‘Enough said,” she cried, waving me away; “only, remember that 
you are warned. Douglas may die or live, but his fate is no longer at 
my door; your obstinacy has doomed him!” 

‘**So be it, Highness,” I said. ‘‘ But there is appeal to Cesar.” 

“You will find that you are mistaken,” said Catherine; ‘if I desire 
it, Douglas shall be arrested to-morrow, and then what eye shall follow 
his fate? As for injuring whom I have loved, there is no obligation when 
love is not returned. Now depart, I weary of you, Elsa—you, whom I 
thought to love well. My way is not your way.” 

“Nor God’s way!” I said boldly. 

“As to that, neither you know nor I! Now go, I say—stay ; consider 
this matter till to-morrow evening; who knows, wisdom may come with 
sleeping ! ” 










* Copyright, 1808, by Fred Whishaw, in the United States of America. 
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‘“‘The wisdom your Highness desires in me will never come,” I said. 
“T am decided already.” 

“‘Go!” cried the Grand Duchess stamping her foot at me, and I 
bowed and retired. 

This interview, though I preserved throughout a bold and defiant 
attitude, unnerved me much, and I spent the following night in tossing 
upon my bed and concocting many plans, each of which I dismissed in 
turn as impracticable, and in shedding many tears of helpless misery, all 
without coming to any definite conclusion, excepting that at all hazards I 
must warn Douglas of the Grand Duchess’s threatened change of mind 
! towards him in case I should refuse to marry Von Amberg, and thus 
renounce him for ever, which I felt entirely unable to do. 

In the morning I saw Von Amberg, who remarked upon my paleness, 
and spoke kindly and with sympathy. I was, at first, all for treating him 
with coldness and disdain, as part author of my misery of the. previous 
evening; but, I reflected, after all, Amberg was innocent; it was not he 
that suggested this offensive thing—marriage between himself and me, her 
Highness had originated the idea, and probably he knew nothing of her 
proposition, and would be as much taken aback by it as I, if suddenly 
informed. 

Indeed, so kind and friendly was he this morning that it occurred to 
me I would again employ him as messenger, since it was absolutely 
necessary to communicate with Douglas. 

But Von Amberg begged me, almost with tears, to employ another 
messenger, 

‘‘Why, my friend, is it so dangerous an enterprise?” I asked, some- 
what surprised that he should be disobliging in the matter. 

“It is not the danger,” he said, “‘but I would rather not; employ 
Vladislava, if you like, or some other of the women.” 

“But why—why, Amberg?” { insisted. 

‘Well, it is a task I do not like—and that’s the truth!” said the youth, 
and at that it remained, for he would explain no further. 

And after all, I thought, it was only natural that the poor youth, who 
loved me, should object to be the purveyor of love letters between myself 
and another lover! It was scarcely fair or reasonable to ask him to do it. 

‘‘But is Vladislava to be trusted?” I asked him. Von Amberg blushed. 

‘“‘If you ask me,” he said, “‘I should say mot Vladislava, and not Olga 
Naryshkin ; think of another, but do not tell me, or any one else, whom 
you have chosen!” 

“If I placed myself in your hands I should know that I was safe,” I 
said smiling; ‘‘but if you are averse to do me this kindness, I will find 
another; at any rate, you see that I would trust you entirely if I were 
allowed !” 

Von Amberg grew very red and then very pale. ‘I would not trust 
my own soul where love is concerned!” he said. 

And it occurred to me, with renewed force, that it would be most 
unfair to make the youth my messenger in such a case as this. I ought 
never to have employed him before; indeed, his conduct now rather 
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suggested that he had destroyed my former letter to Douglas undelivered, 
and had invented the reply, but I did not, of course, mention the suspicion. 
If it had, indeed, been so, I could not justly blame the poor youth, for I 
deserved that my missive should have met such a fate. And in the end 
I entrusted the letter which I had written to Douglas’s own groom, whom 
I believed 1 could trust. 

In this letter I recapitulated the conversation I had had with the 
Grand Duchess, and her threats of vengeance upon him if he should con- 
tinue impervious to her fascinations. I told Douglas of the suggestion 
of her Highness that I should save the situation by marrying this Von 
Amberg, and of my refusal to be frightened into so abominable an arrange- 
ment. And I ended by bidding him hold fast, as I did, to the unerring 
instincts of love. 

There was little difficulty in delivering this letter secretly to the groom 
Meyer, to whom I entrusted it with every admonition and entreaty that 
my tongue could devise that he would prove a faithful servant to his 
master, whom, I knew, he loved, by giving the missive into his very hands, 
and by taking most particular care that it fell into no others’ by the way, 
to all of which Meyer promised the most careful and the strictest 
obedience. 

The same evening, when I returned to the stable after my usual ride— 
a daily privilege which her Highness never denied me, though she seemed 
to be successful in preventing Douglas from meeting me in the park or 
on the Islands as he used to do—after my ride, I say, as I delivered my 
horse to the groom Meyer, who came forward to receive it instead of my 
own man, Meyer cautiously handed me the reply to my note, addressed 
in a writing which was not that of Douglas. 

“This is not the Count’s hand,’ Meyer?” I exclaimed, flushing. 
** What idiocy is this you have performed ?” 

But Meyer protested, almost with tears, that he had delivered the 
letter into Douglas’s very hands, and had received the reply from him also. 
How could he tell whether the Count wrote it or another? 

But on reading the letter my mind was soon set at ease, for, though 
the handwriting was not Douglas’s, the letter was practically from him, 
his scribe being no less a personage than the Grand Duke himself, who had 
undertaken the office, as he explained in the first few lines, in order that 
the risk of the letter falling into the wrong hands might be lessened. This 
was kind and considerate of his Highness, whom I was glad to see acting 
for once with good sense, as well as with loyalty to his friend. But the 
contents of the letter itself entranced and excited me beyond descrip- 
tion. Oh, the joy with which my eyes consumed the feast Douglas had 
laid out for them by the hand of this kind Prince! I shall never forget 
the rapture of that reading, nor the feeling of exaltation and gratitude with 
which I feil presently upon my knees to return thanks to the Highest, 
who had thus, in His own good time, brought me safely into the haven 
whereto I had longed, and which the storm-tossed bark of my destiny 
had almost despaired to make. For Douglas wrote, or dictated that— 
stay ! I have the letter to this day by heart, and I will record it as it ran :— 
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“To my charming little friend Elsa the beautiful” it was headed, of course by 
the foolish Grand Duke, “this letter will presently be dictated by one Douglas von 
Doppelheim (a Count of Prussia, and at present the beloved of her Highness the 
Grand Duchess), who being afraid that his own writing may be recognised and the 
letter tampered with, deputes me, Charles Peter Ulrich, Duke of Holstein, King— 
if I desired it—of Sweden, and Tsar to be, whether I desire it or no, of this most 
detestable country, to write for him, the Count having matters of great importance to 
communicate. Henceforward let Douglas speak. 

“I am constant, Elsa, to-day as ever” (there was no mistaking the difference or 
style; this was Douglas indeed!)—“I am constant, but God forgive me, and forgive 
me you, also, my true love, for I have lately mistrusted, to some extent, your con- 
stancy, and most unjustly as now, by your sweet letter, is plain to me. I have been 
very solemnly assured that your affections have been captivated and yourself seriously 
compromised by one Von Amberg, and that in thus forming a new tie you have 
§ practically admitted the hopelessness of our attachment. I have, I say, in part believed 

this, hearing nothing from you, but being assured by many that what I have stated 
was indeed the case. At moments I have believed this, but at others I have most 
scornfully rejected it as the vilest slander; but enough said, it remains but for me 
to confess and for you to forgive. With the consent and promised assistance of his 
Highness I have to propose a new thing, which without the assistance of the Prince 
could never be brought about. His Highness suggests—as much for the confusion 
of her Highness as for our delight—immediate marriage. We should meet, disguised, 
at the Lutheran church at eight in the evening to-morrow, when the ceremony will 
be quietly performed by arrangement of his Highness, who will also protect us, once 
married, from the vengeance of others. Be there, my love, at the place and at the 
hour appointed ; it is time these misunderstandings and insupportable persecutions be 


ended once and for ever. In all love and constancy, 
“ Farewell, 


“DOUGLAS.” 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 


This letter was ill-written and ill-spelt, for his Highness—though he 
spoke after a fashion three languages—could neither speak nor write any 
single one correctly. Moreover, it was sealed with the Grand Ducal 
seal; there could be no doubt as to its authenticity. 

In my joy and true delight I wept over it; I kissed it, I called it 
endearing names, and thanked God for it; and presently I lay down to 
sleep with it in my bosom, the happiest girl in all Russia. 

And with my precious letter still safely upon my heart I awoke on 
the morning of this, my wedding day. Had I dreamed all this happiness ? 
No—I read and re-read the letter, until I knew every word of it by heart ; 
until I remembered even the look of every blot and correction made by 
the uneducated Grand Duke, and I laughed with renewed joy, I remember, 
over one correction, where—doubtless at Douglas’s request, who would not 
wait a day longer than he need—the Prince had scratched out part of 
the sentence “the day after to-morrow,” leaving only the word “to- 
morrow.” 

And that to-morrow was to-day! This very evening my troubles should 
be over, and Douglas and I united—safe from persecution—inseparable for 
ever! Glorious constancy, that could triumph over the fascination of 
Grand Duchesses! beautiful Love, that would have his way, though the 


Devil and all his angels were leagued against him ! 
Q2 
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Oh, how I longed to go out and sing, to speak of my joy to some 
one, to confide and receive sympathy! I thought of the Grand Duchess, 
and pitied, while I scorned her. She must be forgiven for loving this 
man; I would forgive it in any and every woman, for how could any one 
help loving my beautiful, faithful Douglas? 

I thought of his Highness and his affection for, and present great 
service to Douglas, and I blessed him. I thought also of his very natural 
desire to score a point in this matter against his wife, and I laughed for 
an hour to think that he should have been able to do so—the goose out- 
witting the fox! Would that he possessed a nobler motive than the mere 
desire to get the better of her Highness; but unhappily her loves gave 
him no noble pain; dishonour fell lightly upon this Prince. Well, at any 
rate, he should have credit—all credit—for his desire to bring about the 
happiness of my Douglas. Douglas served him well, and he knew it and 
appreciated it. For this I blessed him, and, in my exultation, prayed to 
the Almighty to give him, in time, a nobler spirit with regard to his own 
domestic affairs. 

As the day passed wearily on, for I could scarce wait for the evening, 
my excitement rose so that I was quite afraid lest her Highness, during 
the hours of my attendance, should observe and question, and perhaps 
watch me. But the Grand Duchess was most kind to me this day, as 
though she somehow felt that we should not long be together, and desired 
to atone to me, while yet she might, for hours of unkindness in the past. 
I pitied her, and wholly forgave her for all that I had suffered at her 
hands; I tried to forget all that was ill and unworthy in her, and to 
remember only that which was gracious and kind and fascinating in her 
Highness, of which, indeed, there was much. The Grand Duchess had 
never been more kind and affectionate than on this day. Knowing what 
I knew, I felt somewhat guilty to think that she was kind this day 
because she believed that, in a little while, I was doomed to much sorrow, 
since she would rob me of Douglas, whereas I was well aware that 
now she should never, never rob me, but that rather I was this night 
to rob her, if it can be called robbing to take only that which is one’s 
own. 

We parted at early evening, her Highness showing to the very end 
the utmost condescension and affection, and I went to prepare for my 
final flitting. 

Olga Naryshkin was away, off duty, and I felt myself entirely justified 
in borrowing a long cloak of hers, as well as a small black mask which 
she was in the habit of wearing at the bals masqués, which were a favourite 
form of amusement at the Court of the Empress. I should probably not 
require so much disguise as this, for, surely, the Prince himself being in 
charge of the arrangements for the wedding, due privacy would be assured 
to us! Nevertheless, it was as well to be cautious, and Douglas had 
distinctly stipulated for disguise. 

I could not help reflecting how badly we should fare without the 
strength of his Highness behind us in this enterprise. We might indeed 
arrange for our marriage, but what of our escape afterwards? There would 
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be a second and more serious pursuit, and assuredly there would be no 
half-measures taken this time by the infuriated Grand Duchess. 

As things stood, however, his Highness would provide us with sanc- 
tuary at Oranienbaum or elsewhere, and it was well known that—though 
| he chose to live a clown’s life—the Prince was well aware of his great 
strength, and could, if he pleased, at any time defy the influence of the 
Grand Duchess, and do with the old Empress—who sincerely loved him— 
as he pleased. It was, after all, in his veins that there ran the blood of 
Peter the Great, not in Catherine’s, and the people knew this well, and 
so did the Tsarevitch himself, and so, pre-eminetitly, did the Empress! 
Oh, yes, we should be safe with his Highness, if only his Highness chose 
to assume the lion and to forget the jackass, which character he was 
ever too prone to play. 

Thus, full of sanguine thoughts, and full to the brim of chastened 
happiness, I left the palace in the dusk of that spring evening, and crept 
away to the Lutheran Church. 

Would all go prosperously? Should I leave that church the most 
happy of married women? What said presentiment, if such a_ thing 
exists ? ' 

It prophesied no evil; I felt the most boundless confidence in my 
Douglas and in his dispositions, 

+ . + . * + € + * 

Within the church all was dark, or nearly so; asingle candle burned 
upon the table that does duty for altar in our churches; a muffled 
figure stood near it—my heart told me it was Douglas. Oh! the joy 
of it, and oh! the romance and delight of such a wedding. 

I approached close to my Douglas and clung to his arm, he trembled 
violently, but only whispered ‘‘Hush,” and at that moment our good 
pastor entered from his side door, and the ceremony began at once. 
With the pastor there entered one or two figures, muffled to the eyes 
like Douglas, and one of these, I judged, was his Highness himself, 
in which belief I made my best reverence. 

Good Douglas was feeling deeply the solemnity, and, perhaps, the 
peril of the enterprise in which we were embarked ; he trembled through- 
out the ceremony. Was I more hard-hearted than he, that I was 
sensible only of the joy of the moment, and that both the solemnity 
and the possible danger sat lightly upon me? 

The kind pastor said a few words of congratulation and encourage- 
ment, telling us that though for reasons as to which he had been 
satisfied, we were obliged to use secrecy in the performance of this 
rite to-day, yet all things must one day be made clear, and when the 
secrets of all hearts were disclosed, it would be seen that our motives 
to-night had not been such as shun the light of day, and so on—in 
7 a word, that to attain right we had done a little wrong, but that since 
the wrong consisted only in withholding truth from those who, as our 
employers, were perhaps entitled to know it, while the right to be 
done, though he could not well enlarge upon the nature of it, was 
obvious and important, this was a case in which it was not improper 
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to do an insignificant wrong that right might come of it—a very prosy 
and unnecessary oration; but to be forgiven and tolerated in this kind 
old man who was, it may be said, a firm friend of the Grand Duke, 
but who very greatly distrusted the Grand Duchess for reasons that were 
not far to seek, namely, that his Highness made no secret of his pre- 
ference for the Lutheran or Protestant religion, though obliged to become 
a nominal convert to the creed of the Greek communion; while her 
Highness had become in religion, as in other respects, a Russian of 
the Russians; eschewing utterly, or pretending to eschew, all that was 
German, whether in politics or religion, though herself of the purest 
German extraction. 

Then I signed my name in the register and would have waited to 
see my Douglas do the same, but that I was prevented by one of 
those who had been present as witnesses, who bade me hasten away 
quickly, since he heard, he declared, the sound of rapidly-driven horses, 
and feared lest I should be captured, as it were, red-handed. 

‘‘But stay,” I said, as he hurried me forth into the yard and 
away, ‘what if I am seen, who can hurt or part us? we are legally 
married —— ” 

‘Yes, yes!” said my companion, ‘‘but we must be discreet rather 
than defiant. Go quickly to her Highness’ court, as usual, suspicion 
must be allayed.” 

‘‘But what of my husband?” I said, ‘‘let me at least stay to bid him 
farewell!” 

But my companion would not hear of it. Would I endanger the 
happiness of a lifetime by five minutes of rashness? All would follow 
in good time, my husband would not be far from me, nor absent for long. 

So grieved and disappointed I went home to my usual quarters, and 
though Douglas was, I knew, in the same building and was, to boot, 
my own wedded husband, yet I might not see him. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


When Olga came home that night she looked at me strangely. 

As for me, I was in a mixed mood of joy and discontent; happy 
to feel that I was safely wedded to my beloved man, yet dissatisfied with 
the present moment which still saw me parted from him, and for 
reasons which I did not understand. 

Olga looked at me strangely, I say, until—though I was annoyed and 
disinclined to take notice of her or of her looks—I was at last obliged 
to ask her the meaning of her eye-speaking. 

‘‘T am looking,” she said, “to see whether there is any evidence 
in your countenance of a peculiar weight of sin upon your conscience.” 

“Why so?” I asked in surprise. 

“Because you are keeping the Great Fast, I perceive, more piously 
than I thought customary among Lutherans.” 

“Olga, do you rave?” I said, wearily, ‘‘tell me your meaning, if 
you have one, for indeed I am disinclined for riddles to-night!” 

“IT mean that you have been to church to-night;” said Olga. 
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I started violently, almost jumping out of bed, for I had already retired. 

“‘Olga, how do you know it?” I said ‘you spy, you——” 

““ No, I am not a spy,” Olga laughed, ‘“‘a little bird told me—nay, 
you were seen, I shall not tell you by whom, but you were seen! 
Now—what is the meaning of it?” 

“There isno meaning,” I said; ‘‘may not Lutherans pray to God as 
well as you ‘orthodox,’ as you egotistically call yourselves?” 

“Oh, certainly they may,” she laughed, “but it is curious that other 
Lutherans should have been taken this night as piously as yourself.” 

‘““Who?” I said, feeling cold to the heart; did this watchful girl sus- 
pect me? Had she—or her spy—seen Douglas? God forbid! If so, the 
Grand Duchess would know it in an hour! 

“Whom did you see, Olga? Tell me honestly,” I said, ‘‘aud if you 
suspect anything—for Heaven’s sake tell me what you suspect!” 

“Well, if I am to tell you the truth I saw no one; but—a friend of 
mine saw someone.” 

‘*Whom ?” I asked faintly. 

“A man.” 

‘<Well—whom, whom?” 

“Von Amberg!” 

I laughed aloud. ‘Von Amberg was certainly not there!” I said. 
And yet, I thought—he may have been; poor fellow, if he really were 
there, what a mauvais quart d’heure he must have passed! But far more 
likely it was Douglas, whose height was about the same; muffled, they 
might easily be taken one for the other. 

‘Oh well, I suppose my friend was mistaken, and all my pretty 
romantic dreams fall to the ground. It is a pity!” 

‘‘ What do you mean, Olga?” I said. ‘‘ You are tull of riddles to-night. 
Do you dream pretty romantic dreams about me? If so, find anothe: 
subject, for—I assure you—nothing goes right with me, and my story is 
neither pretty nor romantic.” 

““Oh—oh!” said Olga. ‘I think your career, ever since you came 
here, has been as full of romance as it could be!” 

‘‘Now cease fooling for a while, Olga, and if you mean to tell me 
what your words point to, then tell me.” 

“Well, I will,” said Olga, ‘‘I thought—and indeed I greatly hoped— 
that perhaps Von Amberg and you had certain business to transact in 
church—there ; that is my dream, but you tell me I am mistaken.” 

I reflected awhile. Olga, either of herself or through the agency of 
others, had certainly seen sufficient to render her suspicious; would it 
be wiser to trust to the scantiness of her information (too scanty in- 
deed to afford foothold for any theory which should set the suspicions 
of the Grand Duchess afoot!), or to confide altogether in Olga, which 
would be the greatest relief to my feelings, and to ask her advice and 
assistance? I decided to take this latter course. 

“You are wrong and you are right, Olga,” I said at last, “‘I had 
business, as you call it—I know what you mean by the term!—I had 
business to transact, true enough—but not with Von Amberg!” 
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Vv 


It was now Olga’s turn to be surprised, unless, indeed, she assumed 
the appearance of amazement. ; 

“Do you tell me that you were married to-night?” she exclaimed. 

“It is true; I was married; but not to Von Amberg.” 

“Not Von Amberg? To whom then? Not Douglas!” continued 
Olga 

“Yes, Douglas indeed!” I said, ‘‘no other; as though I could ever 
marry another than Douglas!” 

“Then may the Lord protect you from her Highness!” said Olga. 
‘Oh, Elsa, you little know what you have done!” 

“Tl have married my own man; he desired it and I desired it; 
who should prever' us?” 

“Well, as I said, I say again; may the Lord protect you from her 
vengeance. If only you could indeed rid us of that attractive German, 
Elsa, God knows we others would be grateful enough; for since his 
appointment as her Highness’s lover, she has been the most unpleasant 
and intolerant of mistresses!” 

‘Be sure I shall rid the Court of him and of myself too,” I 
laughed, ‘‘as soon as the opportunity arises, which I think will not be 
very long, since his Highness is on our side and stands behind my 
Douglas!” 

Olga made a grimace. 

‘His Highness is but a poor accomplice, he will bungle everything 
in which he is concerned. What of the Empress—is her Majesty to be 
told ?” 

‘‘Her Majesty has ever been kind and sympathetic,” I said, “I would 
fain have the Empress on our side, but I will make no move until I am 
instructed to do so; at present I sit in darkness, knowing nothing of 
what is to be—only that I am married, which must content me.” 

“‘T will tell you what I would do,” said Olga, after a moment of 
reflection, ‘‘though, you must understand, the matter is nothing to me, 
and I merely put forth my suggestion for whatever it may be worth in 
your advantage ; I would prepare a confession for the eye of the Empress, 
using no names, but stating that you have married without the consent 
of her Highness your mistress, believing that you have done so for the 
true advantage of her Highness and of the State, and that you therefore 
entreat her Majesty’s favourable offices in case of the anger of the Grand 
Duchess.” 

**I would rather do nothing at present,” I faltered, ‘‘let me hear first 
what is being done outside, and why I have been sent back here to sit 
in darkness.” 

“You need do nothing; my advice is—make this written confession 
and give it to me or to another to be handed to her Majesty in case of 
emergency.” 

‘‘What kind of emergency?” I asked. 

“My pretty innocent,” laughed Olga, ‘“‘do you suppose that when our 
gentle mistress hears of this escapade of yours—and, mind you, hear 
she will, for she hears everything—do you think it likely that she will 
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sit and weep over her misfortunes? Never fear, there will be an 
emergency and a sudden and violent one; and assuredly you will need 
all the assistance that the instant favour of the Empress can give you. 
That is why I say, have your petition ready in safe hands to be given 
to her Majesty the moment that you are in danger from the Grand 
Duchess.” 

“What, will she fly at me and tear me, like a wild cat?” I said, 
scornfully smiling. 

‘She will know how to dispose of you, my friend,” said Olga, ‘‘and 
her disposition will not be a pleasant one—of that you may be most sure. 
Come, if you are wise, you will get the Empress on your side. His 
Highness will not help you, he is a marplot ; but do as you please. What 
is all this to me, excepting that we are good friends and companions in 
office, and that I would rather see you safe and happy than fallen into 
evil days! Shall I blow out the candle? I am ready to sleep——” 

«Stop, Olga,” I said, ‘‘I believe you are my good friend, as you say ; 
if I make this petition to the Empress will you promise that it shall not 
be delivered unless it be found absolutely necessary to my very life or 
to my freedom?” 

“‘Certainly,” said Olga. 

“Then I will write it,” I said, jumping out of bed and fetching 
materials for writing. ‘‘ But wait,” I added; ‘‘why should I not petition 
her Majesty in person? She has ever been ready to receive me, and is 
at all times most kind and gracious in audience.” 

‘Dear soul,” laughed Olga, ‘“‘ when there arises the need of this petition 
—it need should be at all—you will not be in a position to run where you 
will, as now. You will by then be on your way to Schliisselburg, where 
the Ghost Tsar abides, or perhaps in a worse place. This petition must 
be a last resource—nothing less.” 

Douglas and I had often spoken of this unfortunate prince, sometimes 
referred to as the Ghost Tsar or as ‘“‘ The Hidden Thing.” This wretched 
youth was the grandson of Ivan, joint Tsar and elder brother of Peter 
the Great, who had been deposed as an infant by the present Empress, 
and locked up for life in the castle of Schliisselburg. The very mention 
of him was enough to arouse terrible reflections, and if Olga brought in 
his name in order to frighten me into adopting the course she had 
recommended, she showed thereby her wisdom, for I agreed at once to 
prepare the suggested petition. I could not contemplate with any degree 
of serenity the idea of that terrible Schliisselburg fortress, where, as some 
declared, the rats and the damp and the loneliness combined had long 
since deprived the wretched Ghost of the little reason he had ever 
possessed. 

I took the paper and pen. 

‘*Dictate, Olga,” I said. ‘I will write what you think best; name 
no names.” 

‘Certainly not, that would be foolish,” said Olga; “now write. ‘I 
have married the man I truly love, believing that what I have done, though 
done without the knowledge and permission of my mistress, Her Imperial 
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Highness the Tsarevna, is nevertheless for her Highness’ true happiness. 
Now sign it, Elsa.” 

I did so, and gave the document to Olga Naryshkin—arch deceptress 
that she was, and arch fool I! She would see, she said, that this, 
together with the necessary appeal on my behalf, should be placed at 
the proper moment in the hands of her Majesty, who should be ap- 
proached in this matter, if needful, by one whom the Empress would 
be sure to hear. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


Another day and another night passed and I was still in darkness. 
Her Highness betrayed no suspicion whatever, and I came and went as 
usual in attendance upon her. 

Oh, why was I left in ignorance and uncertainty? What was Douglas 
doing? Had the Prince blundered in some way, as Olga declared that 
he always must blunder? Could anything have happened to my 
Douglas? It was hard indeed to sit in darkness and trust that all was well, 
yet what else could I do? Douglas I might not see; Olga knew nothing ; 
Von Amberg did not come near me these days, and if he had I could 
not have confided my grief to him. Douglas must be elaborating some 
plan of escape, Well, that was wise, of course, and I must not rebel 
against prudence; but it was hard to sit and hear nothing, and know 
nothing. 

Then on the evening of the second day—or it may have been the 
third, for my memory of the events of that particular period has suffered 
in consequence of certain events immediately succeeding my marriage— 
her Highness sent for me at an hour during which I was not expected 
to be in attendance. 

The Grand Duchess was alone. She looked somewhat agitated, but 
not so angry as to make me anxious lest she should have learned my 
secret, as I had feared might be the case in the first shock of a summons 
at this unusual hour. 

The first words of her Highness surprised me very much. 

“I have sent for you, Elsa,” she said, ‘in order to warn you to 
prepare your mind for events which may be unpalatable to you.” 

“TI shall be prepared to accept events as they come, madam,” I 
faltered, unable to think of anything wiser to say, yet bound to say some- 
thing. 

‘That is well,” she replied, ‘‘ for I have to tell you, first, that this game 
in which you and I play against one another, I look to win. Destiny 
has dealt me a good hand at her last deal.” 

‘“*What of the honours, madam?” I asked. 

The Grand Duchess reddened a little but smiled, and said: “I hold 
many trumps; the king is mine, or will be; you must prepare for defeat, 
little one.” 

**T shall hope till the end, Highness,” I said; ‘‘ who can tell how the 
game will go till the finish?” 

** Play on if you will, but in the end you must lose. I do not desire 
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you to cherish false hcpes, and therefore I have sent for you to warn 
you.” 
‘‘Maybe your Highness is mistaken. You who have never lost when 
hearts are trumps may believe your chance of winning to be better than 
it reaily is; I, too, hold good cards!” 

“You held good cards, but you have played them away. Do not 
trust to that which has been; the cards which must win are those now 
in play, and mine, I say, are the stronger.” 

“‘I am content with my holding, Highness,” I said. 

‘‘That is well indeed, and I would for your sake it were a better 
one; shall we compare hands?” 

This suggestion took me aback. Did the Grand Duchess suspect that 
I held the winning card up my sleeve, and expect me to reveal it in 
confession? If so, she should be disappointed. 

‘“‘Those who wish to win do not show their cards,” I said. 

“Yet they may show their cards and also win,” she laughed. “Shall 
I lead off—very well, then, here is my first card; your secret is no 
secret; a week ago you had this great advantage over me that you were 
single, now we play even, for you are married.” 

My head reeled and my knees quaked; her Highness obviously knew 
all; to what then, was this the prelude? Did she play with me, like a 
cat with a mouse, before falling upon me and eating me up? I tried to 
maintain a bold front and to answer the Grand Duchess without betray- 
ing the terror I really felt. She did not appear to be particularly angry, 
and this helped me to be brave. 

‘‘It is true that I am married, Highness,” I faltered, ‘‘though God 
only knows how you have discovered it.” 

‘‘Oh, never mind the means, I know it, you see; therefore, as two 
married women we stand upon the same plane. I do not understand 
the object of your marriage, but married you are, and this point 
is in my favour. That is why I say that I am leading with a strong 
card.” 

“‘Does not your Highness understand,” I began, angered by her last 
sentence, ‘‘that when I am married my husband is safe from the fasci- 
nations of other women? If he married me he loves me, and the fact 
should prove to others that his love is not for them and that their 
flattery is undesired.” 

‘‘That might be good philosophy and it might not, my innocent,” 
said the Grand Duchess, “but in the present case it has no bearing 
upon the matter in hand, for, indeed, I have no desire to seduce your 
husband’s affections from you.” 

“‘Oh, Highness,” I said, flushing over with sudden hope, which how- 
ever died as soon as born, ‘‘ would it were indeed so!” 

‘So indeed it is—you are welcome to him!” she continued, to my 
great and immeasurable surprise; ‘“‘what have I to do with him, good 
man? Do you think, because I am unfortunate enough, or fortunate 
enough, to love Douglas, that I must of necessity love every other man 


besides ? ” 
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‘But we spoke of Douglas, madam,” I said, now in utter be- 
wilderment. 

“Stay, did we?” said her Highness, who was looking among the 
papers in her desk. ‘‘Oh,” she continued, ‘‘here it is; ‘I have married 
the man I love ——’” 

“Highness!” I cried, ‘“‘you are torturing me—you intend to ruin me; 
strike at once, if strike you must! it is cruel to treat me thus!” 

“Nay, child, I shall not strike, I mean you no harm; you have 
deceived me, admitted, but I love you well in spite of all.” 

‘“‘To what does all this tend, madam?” I cried, in desperation ; 
‘you have obtained my confession, I perceive, which was not intended for 
your eyes but for the Empress; Olga is a deceiver and a liar—but you 
have it, and you are also aware that it is a true confession; I deceived 
you because it was necessary to my happiness and my husband’s; forgive 
me or punish me, but jest no longer with my misery.” 

‘*My poor child, I forgive you gladly,” said the Grand Duchess; ‘‘that 
you have deceived me is but a small matter in comparison with the 
greater, which is the splendid service you have rendered me in marrying 
your husband and in confessing that you love him; do not blame Olga— 
she was right to tell me of this, knowing what great happiness you had 
prepared for me—happiness as great as unexpected; for you will admit 
that up to this time you have given me all too plainly to understand that 
you loved another and not this man.” 

Was I losing my reason? Why could I not follow the meaning of 
her Highness this day? She seemed to speak plainly, yet from beginning 
to end of the interview bewilderment had followed bewilderment, and 
here, at the end of halt-an-hour of talking I had no idea of the drift of 
the conversation. 

‘Pardon, Highness!” I said. “If have led you to believe that I 
loved any but my dear husband it was unconscious dissembling.” 

‘So much the better for all, and as you have rightly declared it in 
your confession here, certainly to my advantage and that of the State. 
You have shown consideration, Elsa, and I am grateful.” 

‘Oh, Highness—do I understand that you forgive me fully?” I 
exclaimed, making as though I would fall at her feet. 

‘I forgive your deception because of its happy outcome.” 

“And you leave me Douglas?” I continued, a rush of joy beginning 
to flood back into my heart. 

‘Leave you Douglas!” repeated her Highness, coldly; ‘‘what has 
Douglas to do with it? That is quite a different matter. What! are 
you to have all the lovers and I none?” 

‘‘Then what signifies all this forgiveness, and the service I have done 
you—and—and all?” I faltered; alas! were the bewilderments of the day 
never to end? 

“That is easily answered,” said the Grand Duchess. ‘I have forgiven 
you your deception, though I might have punished you for it. And as 
for the service which you have done me, that—I should have thought— 
you could name for yourself; tor you could scarcely have done me a 
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greater, than to clear the way by removing the chief obstacle between 
myself and the man I love, though I should have gone my own way in 
any event.” 

I stamped my foot with vexation—an impertinence at which her 
Highness frowned, but I took no notice of her frowning. 

“Do I clear the way to him, madam, by marrying him? I think 
‘‘By marrying him? What mean you, child? Do you rave?” 
‘‘God help me, perhaps I am mad,‘ Highness,” I said; ‘‘do you now 
deny that I have married Douglas?” 

The Grand Duchess laughed outright, flushing red. 

“You rave, indeed!” she said, ‘I do deny, as I have never affirmed, 
that you have married Douglas!” 

‘‘Dear God in heaven!” I exclaimed, holding my head which swam 
and felt like to split in two pieces. ‘‘ What do you mean, madam? Was 
the marriage a dream or a pretended ceremony—oh, whose accursed 
device was this to show me paradise and leave me in hell?” 

“Neither dream nor pretence,” said Catherine. ‘‘Of which behold 
the proof; here is the registered record of the rite, as performed by 
Pastor Bekker at the Lutheran Church last Tuesday evening; there is 
no mistake ! ” 

I seized the book from her Highness’ hands, glancing at the page 
indicated. There was my signature, and —— 

“It is a mistake,” I gasped, ‘‘this is not the right page, this is the 
marriage of some other woman, not mine!” 

‘Not so!” said the Grand Duchess; ‘‘see, here is your signature, 
Elsa Adlerberg, and there is your husband’s, Leopold von Amberg.” 


not 
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N the far away black north of the Emerald Isle lies 
the lonely and dilapidated village of Kileel. 
Nature, however, has been more than 
bountiful to the hamlet, for wooded hills, blue 
lakes, and purple heather, gladden the eye on every 
side. 
A curious people, too, inhabit those tumble- 
down shanties on the edge of the lake. 

When not poaching, they manage to pick up a livelihood by fishing 
for Captain Macallumore, the owner of a fishery on the neighbouring 
river. Among revenue officers they enjoy an evil reputation for brewing 
a potent poteen among the mountains, which never pays duty, and for 
their dexterity in avoiding the payment of taxes. ‘‘ Rint” long ago reached 
a vanishing point, and no one has had the courage to suggest a fresh 
valuation. 

Aided and abetted by a sliding bog, a river given to losing its 
bearings, and landmarks inclined to be shifty, they are liable to make 
things lively for the gauger, or tax-gatherer, whose unhappy lot takes him 
to Kileel. 

The few polis, Anglice police, quartered in the bleak, stone barrack 
on the moor, keep a watchful eye on things in general, but vigilance is 
tempered with discretion, for it is easier to maintain the peace by 
humouring the prejudices of the people than by driving them to 
extremities. 

Rumour does say, that one frosty morning a keg was found on the 
barrack step, and that when Andy M‘Cullagh, the gauger, hurried to 
claim his due, lo! the cask was empty. Of course, no one believes the story. 
Still, the old gentleman whom Dr. Watts assures us is so anxious to provide 
occupation for the unemployed, finds a congenial field ot labour among the 
good folk of Kileel. With them work means oppression, and idleness is 
synonymous with happiness. 

One-half swears by William of Orange, the other by Dan O‘Connell, 
for in the village, loyal north meets rebel south on equal terms. 
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True, the loyalty of the tormer mostly consists in deep libations in 
honour of the silent Dutchman, accompanied by much drumming on 
July r2th, and the rebelliousness of the latter in drowning the Shamrock 
in memory of the Great Liberator on March 17th. 

On these days the opposite factions are agreed to break each others’ 
heads; at other times they are equally agreed to break the law. 

For some years two men were prominent among their fellows on these 
festive occasions. 

Handy with their blackthorns, and of splendid physique, they were fairly 
matched in all sports. As captains of the rival football teams, they were the 
heroes of many a hard-fought game on the long strip of reclaimed grass 
land alongside Lough Beg, where the goals were opposite counties, 
and the sides just whoever wanted to uphold the honour of Orange or 
Green. 

Jimmy McTaggart’s forbears had fought for King William at the 
Boyne. 

Mickey O’Donovan’s had never feared to talk of ’98, nor of the glorious 
deeds they had accomplished with their trusty pikes. 

It is not to be wondered at then, that the young men came to be 
regarded as the champions of Orange and Green, respectively. Had it not 
_ been for Captain Macallumore, who employed them both, the police would 

probably have experienced some difficulty in keeping the peace between 
them. 

In the district, however, the Captain’s word was law, the only one, at 
least, respected in Kileel. 

When he first arrived on the scene, with the idea of making a living out 
of the deluded fish in the river, he was quick to recognise that, although 
Orange and Green were opposed to each other, it would not take much to 
unite both factions against himself, should he call in the assistance of the 
law in asserting his rights. 

On the other hand, if the fishery were to pay, he must be master. He 
solved the difficulty by cultivating a strong arm, a stout stick, and 
becoming the best shot in the three counties. 

When a law-breaker was wanted, the “polis” would go to the Captain, 
saying: ‘‘ Willy Quinn will be wanted at the sessions the morn. Will we 
take him, Captain?” 

The Captain usually nodded, and Willy Quinn went like a lamb. 
Sometimes, of course, a man caught poaching might remark: 

‘One of these days the watter will be all our own, and the fish too.” 

But someone else was sure to reply, when the Captain was by: 

‘All the watter the likes av ye will ever get will be just amp to 
drownd ye, or fish either.” 

When the Captain was not to the fore, Jimmy and Mickey found 
many opportunities of paying off old scores; these they seldom neglected. 

On one occasion Jimmy drew in his nets, only to find them empty and 
the meshes suspiciously slashed. 

On another, when Mickey was watching, a hole was knocked in the 
bottom of a tank where the fish were stored, allowing them to escape. 
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A Race for Glory 


Such like little divarshions be- 
came frequent, and relations 
between the men grew de- 
cidedly strained. 

When they met, each eyed 
@ the other as if searching for a 
likely spot to attack, and al- 
though the anniversaries sacred 
to shindies were passed for the 
year, there seemed every pro- 
spect of a row. 

An untoward event, how- 
ever, put an end to the rivalry 
as far as the principals were 
concerned, but increased it a 
hundred -fold between their 
followers. “aaa 

To-day, in  Kileel, the 
memory of the champions is 
engraved in the hearts and on the heads of the people far deeper than 
any monument of brass or stone could render it. 

Jimmy McTaggart fell ill in his white-washed cottage on the green 
hill-side overlooking Lough Beg, and died in the fulness of time. While 
his death keen was still wailing over the lake, Mickey O’Donovan’s corpse 
was hauled to shore in one of the Captain’s nets. 

Taking advantage of his rival’s enforced absence, he had been doing a 
little poaching and somehow got entangled. 

As*soon as the terrible news became known, the wildest stories gained 
credence. The passions of the opposite factions reached fever heat, and a 
curious custom prevailing in the district only added fuel to the flames. 
From time immemorial Holy Island, an islet in Lough Beg, has been the 
burial ground of Kileel, irrespective of creed. The island is a romantic 
spot, owning a tiny round tower supposed by the simple natives to date 
from pre-historic times; but it really owes its origin to one Shan O’Donnell, 
an East Indian merchant, who intended it to increase the importance of 
his tomb, but, unfortunately, he fell overboard in the Indian Ocean, and 
was seen no more. Hence its name Shan’s Folly. 

In the olden time, ere the railway came, boats were numerous on the lakes. 

Long, solemn processions escorted the dead to the sacred isle, 
Funerals frequently took place at night by torchlight, and when the wild 
death keen resounded among the neighbouring hills, the torches revealing 
the ghost-like barges, the scene was a weird one. Then the railway came, 
sweeping away such vanities, and the boats, finding their occupation gone, 
felt lonely and followed suit. 

Not that the trains supplied their place, for their visits to Kileel are 
like angels, few and far between, and depend mainly on the number of 
fish in the Captain’s tanks, and the amount of whisky in the station- 
master’s jar. 
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Of all the craft that had once proudly strained at their painters in the 
cosy coves around Lough Beg but one remained, the widow Maguire's. 
It was the usual mode of conveyance for christenings, weddings, funerals, 
or other jaunts, when it was necessary to cross the water. Of course the 
Captain had boats, but they never left the river without his permission, 
and, unfortunately, when the double catastrophe occurred he was away. 

“« Just scravagin’ afther divarshion in England,” the station-master said. 

It isa fact of some notoriety, that Hibernian souls haunt the scenes of 
their earthly pilgrimage, and defer their departure for Glory until their 
bodies have been decently buried. 

A serious question therefore arose as to which of the bodies was entitled 
to prior burial and first use of the boat. 

No one could say which of the men had been the first to die. 

Under these circumstances, for the soul of a McTaggart to allow that of 
an O’Donovan to enter paradise before it, or vice versd, would be a lasting 
disgrace to either family. Nor could any one expect the corpse of a good 
Catholic to lie decently quiet in the same boat with that of an Orange- 
man; thus it happened that the rivalry between the two was carried 
literally to the grave. 

A wake being a material part of an Irishman’s funeral, some arrangement 
between the two parties was obviously necessary for the due observance 
of this ceremony ; so it was agreed that neither body should start for burial 
before dawn on the fourth morning. Then whichever arrived first at the 
boat would be entitled to claim it. 

The widow Maguire, herself, said little, she just removed the padlock 
from the painter and herself from Kileel. ‘I’m thinking,” she 
muttered, ‘‘that him as gets her first can have her, and if she comes to 
any harm, shure it’s the county will be afther giving me another.” © 

The cottages where the deceased had lived were about a mile from the 
lake-side as a crow flies, but much further by the Queen’s highway ; this, 
however, was of no moment as no one used the road. 

McTaggart’s was somewhat higher than O’Donovan’s, and seven or eight 
hundred yards from it. 

Lest either body should steal a march on the other, a watch was set; 
but it was only a matter of form, as the friends and relatives of the dead 
men were much too absorbed in the festivities attending the wakes to think 
of rendering any assistance to the bodies. 

When the first rosy tint of dawn shone in the east on the appointed 
morn, Father Tom O’Keefe headed a dismal cortége, stealing silently from 
O’Donovan’s cabin. Among the people the jovial Father had a reputation 
for being fond of a joke; he was ever ready to lend a helping hand to his 
flock, although, if occasion demanded, none could be sterner. 

An excellent judge of a horse, or a bottle of wine, his precept was ever, 
“*Do what I tell you, never mind what I do.” 

The Reverend Peter Magill, B.A.T.C.D., the Protestant clergyman, was 
a man of different mettle. 

Of an old non-covenanting stock, his religion was gruesome to the priest, 
for it held a smile to be a fault, a laugh a deadly sin. 
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The Minister’s whole being was centred in a struggle with the Painted 
Lady, as he was wont to speak of the Church of Rome. 

Yet in these two men of such opposite character the sporting instinct 
common to most Irishmen was highly developed. 

The wake at McTaggart’s had been lively during the night, so the good 
Father hoped to be well on his way before the Protestants were ready; 
but he was disappointed. 

The procession was still in Mickey’s potato patch, when Dan Egan, the 
sacristan, pointing towards the rival cottage, exclaimed : 

**See thon.” . 

Six stalwart Orangemen, wearing sashes of the sacred colour, were 
emerging from it, bearing their champion’s coffin, followed by the minister 
in his surplice and numerous mourners. 

At first everything was decorous enough. The Orangemen slowly 
descended the hill, the minister, in a sonorous voice, intoning the burial 
service. As the processions drew nearer to each other the pace began 
to increase. A stone wall confronted the Green men, and their coffin 
bumped on the top. 

**Give him a shove, Dan,” called Tim Cassidy to the sacristan, ‘‘ and 
hustle him over.” 

Dan shoved with a will, and the corpse dropped into a furze bush. 

**Bad luck to yer shovin’, Dan,” said the priest. ‘‘ Lift him up and get 
on; they are afore us.” 

The Orangemen were soon floundering in a bit of a bog. 

‘‘ Be the powers they’re stuck,” exclaimed the Father excitedly. ‘‘ Stick 
to it, boys, it’s win we will the day.” 

The minister was not a whit behind hand in his exhortation, but his 
words only served to rouse the priest to fresh efforts. 

“‘The race is to the strong,” asserted the Reverend Peter in strident 
tones. ‘‘Fear not, my brethren, confusion is the portion of the children 
of the Scarlet Woman.” 

‘*Let not the enemies of the Lord worst ye in the fight.” 

Faster and faster flew the grim burdens, over field and furrow, bush 
and boulder; nothing stopped them; neck and neck raced the dead toward 
the boat, negotiating stone walls and wet ditches with marvellous skill. 

The clear voice of the minister rose above the noise of the struggle as 
he repeated : 

‘*Put your trust in the Lord, and He will deliver your enemies into 
your hand.” 

Victory smiled on his people, for they had a clear lead when the widow’s 
primitive quay came in sight. 

Then suddenly a cheer broke from the Catholics. In front of the 
Orangemen yawned a deep bog drain, twelve foot wide at least. 

A glance shewed that the Green men were over, for the wily priest 
had built a bridge in the night. 

“‘Holy Father,” exclaimed Andy Creery, the sexton, oblivious of the 
fact that he was apostrophising the Pope, ‘‘ What will we do wid it?” 

It was too deep to wade; a detour meant failure. 
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Mr. Magill was not the man to acknowledge defeat. Gathering his 
surplice about him, he cleared the brook at a bound, followed by a dozen 


mourners. 
‘“¢ Whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth,’” he repeated. ‘‘ Hand over 


the coffin.” 

The bearers raised it in the air and shot it over with the forward 
swing. Willing hands caught it, and the procession rushed on, losing 
only some dozen yards. 

“Sainted Virgin, did ye see thon? Jt beats cock-fighting entirely,” 
cried Dan Egan. ‘‘See the minister, yer reverence.” 

‘‘Hush, Dan,” replied the priest ; there was an anxious look on his face. 


“ Forward.” 
The issue of the contest hung in the balance. There were yet three 
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lowly hundred yards to the boat, and the Orangemen were making a mighty 

urial effort, but under the increased strain the debauch of the previous night 

egan began to tell. 

-offin The priest, on the other hand, had sternly restrained his men from 
over-indulgence; now he reaped his reward, and won the goal by a few paces. 

‘and ‘Save us all, it’s bet we are,” exclaimed Andy Creery, mopping his brow. 





“Such is ever the state of those who pander to the lusts of the flesh,” 
retorted the minister. 

‘Take it aisy, Mr. Magill, we won’t keep you waiting long,” remarked 
the Father, pushing off from the shore. ‘‘ Your boys will be the better 
tor a bit of a rest.” 

As he was speaking a strange boat shot into the bay. Four policemen 
held the oars, and an officer was sitting in the stern. 

‘‘Shure it’s Mr. Burke, the polis officer,” explained a bystander. 

The District Inspector was on a tour of inspection, and took in the 
situation at a glance. 

“Fair play is a jewel, Mr. Magill,” he cried. ‘‘ You can have the 
loan of my boat.” 

In a few seconds the Orangemen and their grim burden were afloat, and 

_ the struggle renewed on the blue waters of Lough Beg. 

A stern chase is always a long’ one, but the police-boat was lighter 
than the widow’s, and the minister was a. tower of strength. Had he not 
stroked the Trinity crew on that memorable day at Henley, when the 
Dublin boat snatched the victory from their opponents in the last fifty 
yards? But no ’Varsity finish on old Father Thames ever created the 
excitement caused by the contest between those funeral barges on that 
wild Irish lake. The entire population of the district "ned the shore, 
shouting and yelling to their friends on the water. There was no time for 
























the fighting, all their energies were devoted to words of encouragement and 
advice, such as—‘‘Stick to them, minister; sure it’s yourself can wrastle 

est wid the croppies”; or ‘‘Begorra, the likes of your reverence will never 
take a batin’ from a Protestant.” 

he The landing-stage was some twenty lengths ahead, and the boats 





nearly abreast. Any one’s race, thought the spectators on shore. 
‘‘The minister wins,” cried the Orangemen. 
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““Get away wid ye. ‘Father O’Keefe for ever,” shouted the Catholics. 

Father O’Keefe saw the Protestants were still gaining, and there was 
only room for one at the pier; but before him lay a stretch of sandy 
beach ; if he could reach it he might yet jockey his opponents. Warning 
the bearers, he ran his boat aground. The crew leaped into the water 
with a yell, and landed the dead O’Donovan at a run, just as a cheer 
announced that the Protestant coffin had been hoisted on to the quay. 

“Holy fly,” exclaimed Tim Cassidy, the carpenter, ‘‘sure, it’s bet 
they are.” 

The minister vainly endeavoured to get the coffin to the grave; but his 
men were intent on the Catholic movements. 

‘Bet, is it Tim,” shouted a cousin of McTaggart’s. ‘It was a grand 
tussle, but we won.” 

** May the divil fly away wid ye, Willie McTaggart. It’s a fine consate 
ye have av yerself entirely.” 

‘Shure it’s the sowl of Mickey himself will be after introducin’ Jimmy 
to St. Peter this same night, if the holy saint has any dalin’s wid a 
Protestant.” 

**Save us all, boys, did ever ye hear tell the like of that?” screamed 
Willie, dancing along the shore. 

As if by magic both coffins slipped to the ground; round their dead 
leaders gathered the men, and a score or so of blackthorns sprang into 
the air. 

‘Keep aisy till I tell ye, minister,” urged the sexton, for the Reverend 
Peter attempted to interfere. 

“‘Isn’t it spoilin’ for a fight they are, and, bedad, it would be 
unneighbourlike to disappoint them? King William for ever, and to ——” 
His remaining words were drowned in the onslaught of the Catholics. 
For an hour a fierce battle raged round the coffins, and the blows of the 
shillalaghs mingled with the shouts of the combatants. The minister sadly 
watched the fight, for numerically his forces were weaker than the priest’s. 
Father O’Keefe occupied a coign of vantage, whence he directed and 
encouraged his boys. 

Hostilities only ceased when nearly every head had come in contact 
with a bit av a stick and the Orangemen were somewhat the worse for 
wear. 

Honour having been satisfied, the champions were buried, and their 
followers returned to Kileel to be patched up indiscriminately by the village 
doctor. 

‘* Well, Mr. Magill,” said the District Inspector with a grin, as the 
minister returned his boat, ‘‘you appear to have planted poor Jimmy 
with the honours of war.” 

“‘It was a good fight,” replied the Reverend Peter, hurrying away. 

The memory of the dead men is still green in Kileel, and when the 
anniversaries sacred to divarshion and whiskey come round, the question 
as to whether Jimmy McTaggart or Mickey O’Donovan first arrived 
in the Kingdom Come is debated with renewed vigour and the usual 
arguments, 
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BY G. S. STREET. 
ILLUSTRATED BY MALCOLM PATTERSON. 
V.—THE PREMATURITY OF HENRY SOMERS. 


T is an example of my friend Russell Bantock’s native generosity of 
mind that as a boy he was never able to understand that a gentle- 
man could be without means. As he grew older he had to realise 

that it was sometimes the case, but he only came to such a recognition by 
degrees. He granted, at first, that a man who had a title, or was son or 
nephew or first cousin to one who had (I am stating the matter roughly, 
but it came to that), might be a gentleman and yet have no money. 
Later on, he supposed that a man who was indubitably a gentleman and 
yet without money either had lost his money or had not yet come into 
the money he was destined to have. I have seen his face cloud some- 
times when his father has been relating the circumstance that he began 
life with only eight hundred a year, but then he remembered his father’s 
present affluence (even in these dark days destined to arrive) and his face 
cleared. But it is only within quite a recent date, and under protest, as 
it were, that he has been able to admit that a gentleman possibly may 
not have, have had, or be going to have, money. And by “money” he 
means an income sufficient, in his own beautiful phrase, ‘“‘to do things 
decently.” I have sometimes wondered if he made an exception of my 
own case; I think, I trust, that he did. 

Since he has had to recognise the sad fact of the conjunction of 
gentlemanhood with poverty, he has been very bitter over the neglect of 
certain people who (as gentlemen, in Russell’s generous theory) ought to 
have money, somehow or other to procure it. He is extremely angry with 
the people who, in pursuit of some alleged ambition of merit in art, write 
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or paint things which do not sell, when they might (conceivably) make 
money by painting or writing something else. He is inclined to be scepti- 
cal about the said ambition, and to think that what prevents their money- 
getting is mere incapacity, and, indeed, I agree with him that the people 
who might, but do not, make money in this high-principled country are 
extremely few. But he is more angry still with the people who marry on 
insufficient means—or less, let us say, than two thousand a year. To marry 
on a thousand a year is, in Russell’s opinion, gross carelessness ; to marry 
on less than that is an act of criminal folly. In his own case, as I have 
mentioned, he thinks two thousand a year altogether insufficient. 

Imagine, therefore, his decorously expressed, but keenly-felt, indigna- 
tion when, some few years ago, his sister Maud announced her promise to 
marry a man who had only five hundred a year! Mr. and Mrs. Bantock 
were equally angry, no doubt, but I think that with Russell the wrong 
went home more bitterly. He loved his sister. This cruel thing that she 
contemplated was a crushing blow. Everything that man could do—but 
I anticipate. I am able to give a complete history of the affair from the 
beginning, for both Mrs. Bantock and Russell confided in me freely con- 
cerning the various moves in the game—if one can call such a disastrous 
business a game— valuing, I hope, my complete sympathy with their 
sorrow and appreciation of their wisdom. Maud Bantock’s fellow-con- 
spirator in the infamy—it is best to call things by their right names—was 
a young man called Henry Somers. He had been a contemporary and 
acquaintance of Russell Bantock at Oxford, and to this fact owed his 
introduction (so ill-requited!) to the Bantock family. His parents died 
when he was a boy, and left him an income of five hundred a year. Now 
this was all very well in his youth; it enabled him to be in a fairly good 
set at Oxford—more or less, in fact, in Russell’s own. But as an income 
on which to marry Maud Bantock——! Yet he had no more, and his 
only other asset was an Australian uncle who might leave him money, 
but would not promise to do so, and declined altogether to give him an 
allowance. He had been called to the Bar, at the time of his monstrous 
proposal, and professed to be working hard in the chambers of an eminent 
barrister; but, of course, he could not expect to get any considerable 
practice for himself for some years. 

On the other hand, Maud Bantock could not expect any considerable 
sum for dowry. In the first place, the Bantocks lived nearly up to their 
income, and Mrs. Bantock often said she did not know in what way 
she could possibly economise, consistently with their position. In the 
second place, it was the ambition of both Mr. and Mrs. Bantock, but 
more especially of Mrs. Bantock, that Russell should take eventually a 
place in the world worthy of his parentage and talents, and for that 
nearly all the money they had would be required; in other words, he 
was to inherit almost everything and to found a family. There was, 
therefore, little left for Tom, who was destined, at that time, for the 
Church, and for the two girls. It is true that if either of them were to 
be sought in marriage by a very rich man who insisted on a substantial 
dowry, or by a man of really unexceptionable position in society, her parents 
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Announced with tears, ner intention of marrying Somers. 








would have stretched a point, as would have been reasonable. But it was 
absurd for Maud to think that they would go out of their way to en- 
courage such a deplorable marriage as one with Henry Somers. 

However, that audacious suitor went calmly to Mr. Bantock and ex- 
pressed his wishes. Mr. Bantock told him that his income was altogether 
insufficient, and advised him to talk it over with Mrs. Bantock. He 
actually had the insolence to go to her. At first, as she told me, she 
could hardly believe her ears, and then thought he must be joking, but 
he assured her of his seriousness. Now, Mrs. Bantock, generally most 
careful not to hurt people’s feelings, can be in a good cause remarkably 
frank; she told Somers plainly that he was a fortune-hunter. He did 
not take the rebuke in good part, but forgot himself so far as to be quite 
rude to Mrs. Bantock, and he made the idiotic assertion that he preferred 
Maud not to have a penny. Thereupon, Mrs. Bantock, for his own sake, 
as well as that of everybody concerned, forbade him the house. Somers 
uttered something very like a defiance, and went off. That, as it were, 
was the first act. 
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Russell was at once informed of the disaster, and his sister not being 
present—for one of her very few fauits was a somewhat hasty temper— 
freely expressed his disgust with Henry Somers, who ought, he said, to 


- have known better; but you never, as he said also, know what these 


middle-class people will do. I am not sure in which sense he used the 
term middle-class, but I supposed he discarded the ordinary classification 
(by which he and Somers would have been on a par) in favour of a more 
subtle and genuine distinction: but I am digressing. Maud Bantock 
was summoned, and directly, to the consternation of Mrs. Bantock and 
Russell, sided with Somers, and announced, with tears, her intention of 
marrying Somers or remaining a spinster. That was terrible: what was 
to be done? 

At first, in his manly rage, Russell proposed to horsewhip Somers, but 
reflected that Somers would certainly make a vulgar fight of the 
proceedings, which would have been annoying. He then decided, much 
against the grain, to interview Somers in a less violent manner, and went 
for that purpose to the Temple, where Somers lived. Russell described 
the interview to me afterwards. He began by asking Somers if he were 
mad, and Somers answered, brusquely and rather rudely, that he was 
sane. Russell then enquired on what he proposed that Maud and 
himself should live. He replied on his five hundred a year until he should 
make money at the Bar. Russell pointed out the impossibility of this 
plan, and Somers replied that it was not at all impossible; they would 
live, he said, in a little flat somewhere; they would have enough to eat, 
and even for rational amusement, in a quiet way. Russell told me he felt 
it useless to argue with such imbecility, but he did ask Somers how they 
could possibly entertain. ‘‘Oh,” was the foolish answer, ‘‘we shall 
entertain one another and such of our friends as are not dependent on a 
butler for the entertainment.” The folly of this stung Russell to say 
that Somers was not acting like a gentleman, whereupon Somers, with 
inconceivable brutality, told him to leave the room. 

The next step, since Maud remained obdurate, was that Mrs. Bantock 
wrote to Somers to say that the best course would be to wait for a year, 
during which he was not to go to Grosvenor Place nor correspond with 
Maud, and that then they would see what could be done. Somers was 
quite insensible to the generosity of this proposal. He replied (without 
even thanking Mrs. Bantock) that he would be no better off at the end 
of a year, and saw no reason for waiting. He added, in his dull, prosaic, 
legal fashion, that Maud was of age and could choose for herself. Mrs. 
Bantock, Mr. Bantock and Russell then appealed to Maud’s sense of 
duty, of propriety, of piety, to wait a year. Finally she consented to 
this, a concession which, to some extent, restored one’s injured confidence 
in her. But I ought to say that I believe her original foolishness was 
inspired by a quality good in itself, though misplaced. I would not 
deny her share of the Bantock virtues, though, perhaps, she has shown 
less regard for me than the others. Mrs. Bantock became cheerful 
again; she was convinced that time and the wise exclusion would cure 
the poor girl of her infatuation for one who, Mrs. Bantock impressed 
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upon her, was quite unworthy in every way. And so ended the second 
act ot the comedy, if the word can be used of occurrences so painful. 

About this time bad cousin Charlotte arrived in town, and Mrs. 
Bantock appealed to her for sympathy. With her usual perversity she 
at once declared herself on the side of Somers, who, she chose to say, 
seemed to be a sensible and spirited young man. I heard a fragment 
of conversation which seemed to turn on the matter as I entered the 
drawing-room after dinner. Cousin Charlotte was speaking to Maud. 

‘‘And you consented to 
wait a year?” she was 
saying. ‘Ah, well then, 
my dear, perhaps it’s as 
well you should wait. It 
you'd refused I’d have 
helped you: I won’t now 
till the year’s up.” Mrs. 
Bantock looked very an- 
gry indeed at this open 
encouragement of folly. 
I will not repeat, though 
I cannot retract, the 
word I used before. But 
Cousin Charlotte’s stay 
‘§ in town was that year 
# very short, and she did 
#” no particular harm. She 
went and we breathed 
again. » Maud remained 
M- docile. 
The third act came 
a month later. It was 
a joyful and altogether 
sitisfactory act. But its 


ris rou opening was ominous, 
’ Ay aas/ 





I had, one afternoon, 
the plezsure of meeting 
Mrs. Bantock at the 
house of a mutual friend, 
and she kindly permitted me to walk back with her, to carry some 
books she had borrowed of her hostess. As we neared the house in 
Grosvenor Place a man was seen to descend the steps. He came towards us: 
it was Henry Somers! We stopped instinctively, amazed. Mrs. Bantock 
looked sternly at him. He came up with a brazen smile, taking off his hat. 

“Mr. Somers!” she exclaimed, “I thought it was agreed——have you 
actually been to my house?” 

“Yes,” he said, with horrible cheerfulness, I noticed at this point 
that he was apparently excited about something.——‘“‘I was sorry to miss 
you. Miss Bantock was out too.” 


Somers, with inconceivable brutality, told him to leave the room. 
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He came towards us: it was Henry Somers! 


“You asked for her,” Mrs. Bantock exclaimed in just indignation. 
‘Mr. Somers, this is contrary to every idea that a gentleman——” 

“Yes, yes,” he interrupted, “but I thought you wouldn’t mind for 
once. The fact is I came to say good-bye. I can’t wait this year; so I 
came to release Maud and say good-bye for ever, and all that. I’m going 
out of England to-morrow.” Mrs. Bantock, who has a very kindly nature, 
became more friendly and held out her hand. ‘‘ Good-bye,” she said, 
“You'd better write to Maud and explain; it is for the best.” 

‘By the way,” said Somers, as he shook hands with her, “I hope 
you'll be interested to hear my uncle in Australia’s dead and left me his 
money. It’s between seven and eight thousand a year. It’s quite true,” he 
added, no doubt noticing Mrs. Bantock’s surprise, ‘‘here’s the cable.” 
Mrs. Bantock read the telegram and returned it to Somers. She seemed 
hardly to know what to say. He put it calmly in his pocket and began 
to move off. Then Mrs. Bantock, thinking, I suppose, of her child’s happi- 


ness, spoke. ‘‘Stop,” she said; ‘“‘come in and talk to me. You can’t 
mean ——” 

“I’m afraid I can’t,” the unconscionable Somers answered: “I’ve an 
appointment. I meant what I said.” He smiled, took off his hat, and 


before another word could be said was walking away. 

Mrs. Bantock walked on slowly to the house; she was slightly flushed, 
and did not speak. She stopped at the steps. ‘‘Go after him,” she said, “say 
I want to speak to him. If he won’t come, ask him to come to dinner, say 
I particularly wish it. That will show,” she said to herself, but still aloud, 
“if he means it—he can’t mean it.” I rushed up Grosvenor Place, over- 
took Somers and gave my message. He laughed, with a horrid sort of 
sneer. ‘‘Oh, say I shall be delighted to dine,” he answered. 

It seems that the little speech he had made about saying good-bye was 
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actually his idea of a joke, a sort of “‘score,” he has been heard to say, 
over my friends. It was almost inconceivably bad taste, but Mrs. Bantock, 
for the sake of her child, forgave him that, as she forgave him all the 
pain his premature conduct had cost her. His uncle was really dead, had 
really left him the money. He married Maud Bantock at the end of the 
season, and I believe they are happy. Still, I cannot help thinking that 
a man of his eccentricity and cynicism (as shown in the wretched five 
hundred a year business) is not a good son-in-law for Mrs. Bantock. 
However, though he and Russell have never been really reunited, she has 
never—since the afternoon I have described—uttered one word of com- 
plaint. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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BADMINTON AND ITS ASSOCIATIONS 


BY THE KIND PERMISSION OF LORD AND LADY WORCESTER. 
BY ELIZABETH HODGES, 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY LINDON HATT, 


25, TRIANGLE, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 


in the heart of a fine hunting country, has been for generations 

the favourite seat of the Ducal family of Beaufort, by none of 
whom has it been more loved and frequented than by the present Duke 
and Duchess. The wrench therefore must have been proportionately great 
when, some three years ago, his Grace decided to relinquish the property 
to his eldest son, Lord Worcester, and retire to Stoke Park, near Bristol, 
the old dower house of the family. 

To outsiders, however, the change in proprietorship has been in many 
respects more nominal than real, Lord Worcester having spent the greater 
part of his life at Badminton and hunted the celebrated pack for many 
years; while his beautiful young wife, with her kind heart and winning 
presence, bids fair to become little less popular than her Grace, the “dear 
Duchess,” as she is familiarly and affectionately termed. 

Although by no means devoid of beauty of situation or surroundings, 
it is to its associations with sport, especially with fox-hunting, that Bad- 
minton owes its fame. 

The historic traditions of the family must be sought in other scenes, and 
earlier times—within the massive walls of Chepstow Castle, or among 
the lovely ruins of Raglan, which that grand old Royalist, Henry, first 
Marquis of Worcester, fortified and held for his King when almost every 
other stronghold had fallen into the hands of the Roundheads. 

It was after the destruction of Raglan that Henry, the third Marquis, 
and first Duke of Beaufort, came to reside at Badminton, then recently pur- 
chased of the Botelers. And he it was who commenced its transform:tion 
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from an unpretentious old manor-house 
into the present stately fabric. The 
second Duke completed the building, 
and in’ F702 received Queen Anne as 
his guest. 

Since then the house has been little 
altered, but the extensive labyrinth, and 
prim Dutch garden, which Atkyns in 
his County History represents as extend- j 
ing along the east front, have given place 
to pleasant lawns gay with flower-beds, 
upon which look out the spacious library, 
and Lady Worcester’s boudoir, a pretty 
room in cream and amber. 

The north front, facing the “lawn,” 
familiar to generations of sportsmen, is 
the most imposing, with its spreading 
wings, its cupolas, and tympanum bearing 
the Beaufort Arms. Here, also, is the 
great hall, a veritable ‘room of the 
household,” among whose treasures, col- 

Tho Staseuts of Wencesten. lected from many lands, the family with 
their guests gather after dinner. 

Ccnspicuous above the fire-place is a portrait, by Wootton, of an Arab 
belonging to the third Duke; _beauti- ~—- 
ful to look upon but of demoniacal 
temper, none but the ‘black boy” all | 
who came over in attendance could Berr 
manage him, and he ultimately fell a dog 
victim. Unfortunately, the reflected ; at hi 
light thrown by a neighbouring glass —! | act 
has obliterated the lower part of this ; K 
fine picture from the photograph. Peg | atten 
Shielding one of the doors is a large a on a 
screen, with the genealogical tree | large 
worked on what was once black velvet. | —_— / ™ wher 
It was designed by Charles, Lord Wor- | ee as Lord 
cester, and executed by his wife in me ee F T 
1708. Near by stands a white marble 2 df east 
sarcophagus, elaborately carved in high ey, 2 ful 1c 
relief, given to the third Duke by Car- woe of th 
dinal Alberoni. A door close at hand imme 
admits to the smoking room. Lord 

Here the eye is at once arrested by curiot 
a fine portrait of Lord Worcester in ne aa sente 
hunting costume, presented to him b ——E of B 
the ‘araaiies of the Badminton Hunt paella 5 0 Grinl 
on the occasion of his marriage, October gth, 1895. Pictures of horses, W 
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The Great Hall, Badminton. 


dogs, and sporting scenes crowd the walls; most beautiful of them 
all being the life-size portrait by Landseer of ‘‘Lion,” a favourite St. 
Bernard, with a black toy spaniel barking viciously at him. The small 
dog always evinced a great antipathy to his stately confrére, even barking 
at his painted presentment. It was therefore decided to ‘‘take him in the 
act” ! 

Re-entering the hall, two objects, among the hosts of others, attract 
attention ; an elegant gilt time-piece, brought from Raglan after the siege, 
on a table near the fire-place (how one wishes it could speak !); and a 
large wolf in a glass case, a well-earned trophy of the Badminton pack, 
when, some thirty-five years of age, the present Duke, accompanied by 
Lord Worcester, then an Eton boy, took his hounds to hunt in Poitou. 

The library is another beautiful room. It occupies the greater part of the 
east front, a conservatory running out from it and furnished with delight- 
ful lounges, forming one of the wings. Above the book-cases are portraits 
of the various ancestors of the family from its founder, John of Gaunt, 
immediately over the mantel-piece, to the sixth Duke, great-grandfather of 
Lord Worcester. Among the books one notices a copy of the rare and 
curious ‘‘ Breeches Bible” ; while lying on the tables, are two albums pre- 
sented to the Duke and Duchess on their golden wedding by the tenants 
of Badminton and Monmouthshire. The carving in this room is by 
Grinling Gibbons, as is also that in the great dining-room. 

Within the beautifully-executed foliage over the fireplace in the latter 
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room is an exqui- 
site painting of 
Lord Herbert, 
afterwards _ third 
Marquis of Wor- 
cester, and first 
Duke, the son of 
the famous inven- 
tor (second Mar- 
quis), and grand- 
son of the hero of 
Raglan. He is pre- 
sented as a lovely 
boy of three, in 
velvet frock and 
cap, with a plume 
of white feathers 
shading his fine, 
dark eyes. One 
hand holds aloft a 
toy pistol, while a dimpled leg and foot are thrust saucily into view; alto- 
gether a delightful picture. His father, the second Marquis, was the pioneer of 
the steam engine; and many useful things, with which we are now familiar, 
owed their conception to him. An account of his various experiments 
may be found in his ‘‘Century of Inventions ;” while traces of the curious 
water-works which he constructed at Raglan Castle are still visible. They 
were erected in the ‘‘ Tower of Gweat,” from whence, by means of steam, 
they threw water to a great height. This invention was utilised to good 
purpose during the Civil War. A party of Parliamentarians having been 
sent to search for arms, the old Marquis, indignant at such intrusion, 
determined to give them a fright. Conducting them himself over the 
castle, he brought them at last within the Tower, when, at a given signal, 
Lord Herbert set the works in motion. The screeching and groaning of 
the machinery, and the shaking of the building, so terrified the Parliamen- 
tarians that, crying out, ‘‘The devil is let loose!” they fled with such 
haste as to tumble over each other down the narrow stairs, and neyer 
again ventured within the castle. 

Neither this dining-room nor the great drawing-room is used except 
on State occasions. The latter is a fine apartment, containing tull length 
portraits of George the Third and Queen Caroline in early life, and an 
admirable picture of the Duke and Duchess on horseback. Indeed, her 
Grace’s sweet face smiles on us from many coigns of vantage. A par- 
ticularly pleasing full-length portrait of her with the Marquis, when a boy, 
hangs on the staircase; as also a lovely one of the present Lady 
Worcester when Baroness Carlo de Tuyll. 

But we are arrested in our cautious progress over the polished floor 
by the patter of tiny feet, the mingling of baby treble with deeper tones. 
It is Lord Worcester accompanying his little daughter, the Lady Blanche. 


The Library. 
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And as he stoops from his great height to speak to her, and acknowledges 
with a pleased smile, our expressions of aimiration, it is easy to see that 
she is the very ‘“‘apple of his eye.” Nor does one wonder, for a more 
charming little maiden it would be hard to find; with her fair face and 
large blue eyes, and the shy grace with which she extends her tiny hand 


‘and Jifts her rosy mouth for the kiss we are fain to beg. Truly the 


gracious charm of manner and kindness of heart, which have made the 
Beaufort family so beloved by household and tenants, bid fair to be 
perpetuated in this, the youngest of the race. 

In the east room are two exquisite Ivories by Michael Angelo, and a 
larger one by another artist, representing the Baptism in the Jordan. On 
the walls are several Lelys; a picture of the first Duke and family, by 
Brown, 1685; a portrait of Mary, the beautiful Duchess of Ormond; and 
a fine Vandyke of Charles the First. Among other interesting relics, 
religiously preserved in a glass case, is the historic shirt; one of two 
which the unfortunate monarch wore at his execution, ‘‘lest, the weather 
being cold, he should appear to be trembling from fear of death.” It 
was presented to the then Lord Worcester by Prince Rupert, and is of 
the finest linen, with silk embroidery and insertion let in at the seams, 
Near it is a letter written by Charles to Lady Worcester. 
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The Smoking Room 


Entering the red drawing-room, where is a fine painting of Tintern 
Abbey, and of the present Duke when a baby, we pass through a cleverly 
contrived door in the book-case, along a passage, and mounting a broad 
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Ine Kennels, with some favourite dog-hounds. 


the south wall presents greater interest. 


oak staircase, find ourselves 
in the ‘“‘ Tribune,” or family 
pew in the church, which 
adjoins the house on the 
south-east. The church is 


a modern building in classi- ' 


cal style, with fine ceiling 
and numerous marble monu- 
ments ; notably that to the 
first Duke, which, when 
room was needed for the 
memorial to the Prince 
Consort, was transferred 
here from the Beaufort 
Chapel, Windsor. To the 
visitor of to-day, however, 
an unassuming tablet on 


It was erected to Lord Raglan, 


of Crimean fame (youngest son of the fifth Duke), whose body lies interred 
here. The faded wreath which still encircles the marble, was brought from 
Bristol on the fortieth anniversary of his death by some of his old veterans ; 
the one who placed it in position having helped carry him to the grave. 
Returning to the house, with a passing glance at a Turkish bath, 


beautifully fitted with 
coloured marbles, used 
by the late Duke, we 
are kindly permitted a 
glimpse of the ‘‘ Chinese 
Room.” This is a bed- 
room over the great hall 
(occupied by the Prince 
of Wales during his 
visit), wherein the fit- 
tings, from the wall- 
paper, gay with bright- 
hued birds, to the 
pagoda-like bed, are 
genuine old Chinese. 
In front of the win- 
dows stretches the his- 
toric lawn, where, in 
the soft evening light, 
antlered stag and timid 
doe come trooping down 
from the surrounding 
woodlands to drink their 


fill at the shallow lake that forms its western boundary. 














“Silurian.” 


Extending thence 


in a straight line of three miles, is the fine avenue ot green-sward; the 
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stately pile of Worcester Lodge, the main entrance to the park, appearing 
as a speck in the distance. 

The park, within its encircling wall, comprises a thousand acres ; 
and with its great elms, and oak, and beech,—not to mention a chestnut, 
under whose spreading boughs a small army might encamp—and the lovely 





Huntsmar Dale, with a few of the puppies. 


drive through the ‘“‘ Verge” forms one of the chief attractions of Badminton ; 
while the herds of red and fallow deer, numbering close upon two thousand, 
are said to be the largest in England. 

But the stables and kennels await inspection. 

The former lie west of the house, between it and the kennels, and 
comprise sixty-two boxes—in which the tired hunters can stretch them- 
selves at will—and twenty stalls. They were erected by the Duke in 
1884, and are surpassed by few in the country, especially as regards 
their length of range ; one range numbering twenty boxes, another eighteen, 
another thirteen, all built of solid oak grown on the estate, and scarcely 
one of them unoccupied. 

No wonder Mr. Dyer, the presiding genius of the establishment, a 
white-haired retainer of forty-seven years’ service, contemplates with pride 
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his fine stud. Even to a novice, and a woman, the long rows of glossy, 
well-kept animals, rhythmically crunching their evening meal, was a pleasant 
sight. And they are so gentle, many of them, for all their size and 
strength. “Silurian,” who stands 17 hands 2 inches ‘in his shoes,” allowed 
us to enter his box and pat him with impunity. In return for which we 
photographed him, though it is doubtful if he appreciated the honour. 
‘*Red Rover” is taller than he by an inch. But one of the most powerful 
horses, although not so big, is ‘‘Kartoum,” who has carried Lord 
Worcester’s weight of nineteen stone for upwards of fourteen seasons. 

Passing through the two immense stable-yards, a short walk takes us 
to the kennels, an extensive group of buildings, much improved of late, 
and admirably adapted to their purpose. They stand, together with the 
homes of huntsman and head kennel-man, at the top of the pretty 
shrubberied drive leading from the village to the park. 

The hounds number eighty couples, and the puppies, this year, a 
hundred and forty! The hounds, at least the dog hounds, are kept pretty 
close to the kennels in the early summer, except when taken for their 
morning run and for short airings in the park. And fine handsome 
fellows they are, only a trifle quarrelsome—more than a trifle now that 
they have no occupation, their attendants having to be constantly on the 
alert to maintain order and settle disputes, which otherwise would speedily 
culminate in pitched battles. Many a night during the hot weather, the 
kennelman, Hobson, tells us, he has had to leave his bed in his cottage 
hard by “a fair half-dozen times,” and with whip and tongue still their 
clamour and restore peace. When working, in the winter, they give very 
little trouble, proving that the old saw concerning idleness and mischief 
applies to hounds as well as humans. One of the funniest sights of the 
kennels is when, at the command to ‘Get t’ bed,” they crowd into their 
sleeping quarters, and, each making for his favourite spot, rapidly stow 
themselves into the smallest possible space among the litter. 

Only a few puppies are to be found at the kennels, surplus ones from 
unwieldy litters, being placed under the care of foster-mothers of plebeian 
origin, who, however, appear to be every bit as fond and proud of their 
charges as the real mothers. 

The latter, with their reduced litters, seldom numbering more than 
six, are domiciled in a large plot of meadow-land some little distance 
away, carefully fenced in by high, close hurdles. Dotted about this large 
enclosure are a number of smaller ones, with low rails, and a comfortable 
hutch at one side. Each of these is devoted to a family; so that while 
the little ones are secure, the mothers can roam at will over the larger 
space,,a privilege of which they fully avail themselves ;—as the visitor 
finds to his momentary dismay. No sooner does he set foot within the 
gate than they converge upon him from all quarters, amid a perfect 
charivari of barks and howls. For a second he feels his heart inconveniently 
near his mouth. Visions of M. Pasteur float before his mind, and he 
devoutly wishes himself safe outside. But Hobson, who on this occasion 
accompanies us, proves equal to the emergency. A few stentorian cries of 
‘Quiet there! Harmony! Placid!” (this to a particularly ferocious-looking 
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The ‘Lady-pack.” 


individual) ‘‘Qu-i-ett, Caramel!” and silence, at least comparative, is 
restored, and the hounds draw off to mount guard over their respective 
hutches. All but ‘‘Caramel,” who, in spite of repeated commands to 
‘‘G’ut’ kennel!” emphasised with an occasional crack of the whip, per- 
sistently hangs on the skirts of the invaders, approaching uncomfortably 
near whenever she can evade the eyes of her master. 

The round of inspection begun, Hobson conducts us from hutch to 
hutch, with evident pride and delight in his charges. Telling how this 
hound is a ‘‘hot un,” and will not let any one go near her ; praising the 
mother of a particularly fine litter for ‘‘doin’ ’em well”; and holding up a 
fat, lazy-looking mater to apparently deserved opprobrium as ‘‘ doin’ ’erself” 
at the expense of her pups, for which dereliction of duty she is to be put 
upon short commons, a punishment, which, to the uninitiated, would 
appear to cut both ways! Whichever hutch we visited, however, Hobson’s 
appearance at the low railings was greeted by a rush of excited puppies. 
Such fat little roley-poley things! black and tan, and white, with their 
quaint wise faces, and wrinkled foreheads! Some, however, affected 
shyness, and scrambled beneath the hutches, whence they peered out 
with sundry baby barks and growls, in the most irresistibly comic fashion. 

The last hutch to be visited was that of the redoubtable ‘‘ Caramel,” 
who, upon seeing us approaching it, immediately shot ahead, and, 
vaulting over the low railings, placed herself proudly amidst her progeny. 
Evidently we had mis-judged her ladyship! Her persistent harassing of 
our rear was not due to any hostile intent, but to impatience to exhibit 
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her own special family, which she unmistakably considered ‘ bossed the 


whole show!” 

When the puppies are weaned they are ‘sent to quarters,” that is 
distributed among the tenants until old enough to work. Unfortunately, 
this had been done just before the photograph was taken, so that only a few 
of the 140 were available. Before distribution each puppy has, tattooed 
within the ear, “‘B” for Badminton, together with a distinctive number! 
or letter, the little fellow in the huntsman’s arms has ‘‘B.G.” This mode 


of distinguishing them is a great improvement upon the former system of 


branding with a hot iron. 

The hounds are divided into three packs :—the ‘‘dog-pack,” ‘“‘lady-pack” 
and ‘‘mixed-pack,” which come out in turn five days a week. 

Lord Worcester himself hunts the ‘‘dog-pack” two days a week ; but 
he is also always out hunting on the other days, when either the ‘“‘lady- 
pack” or the ‘“‘mixed-pack” (as their turn comes) is hunted by his 
huntsman, Will Dale.” He, by-the-bye, was formerly with Lord 
Yarborough, so has hunted two of the three classic packs:—Badminton, 
Belvoir, and Brocklesby. 

The Badminton were originally stag-hounds; a picture by Wootton 
in the great hall represents the third Duke hunting the stag in the park. 

On one such occasion, however, the hounds started a fox, which 
resulted in such an exciting run that the Duke straightway foreswore 
the nobler game in favour of Reynard. 

This was early in the eighteenth century, and succeeding dukes have 
carried on the family traditions. The present noble owner of the pack, 
although dead against racing, is as great a devotee of the chase as any 
of his predecessors, his taste being fully shared by Lady Worcester, 
who herself hunts three or four days a week. The most popular meets 
in the districts are ‘Newington Lodge,” ‘‘Swallet’s Gate,” and 
** Hallavington.” 











The East Front, Badminton. 
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A Rhine in Sedgemoor. 


THE IDLER OUT OF DOORS. 


SEDGEMOOR. 
BY WALTER RAYMOND. 
ILLUSTRATED BY W. ARTHUR ROUSE. 


YING along the western side of King’s Sedgemoor are three parishes 
—Chedzoy, Weston-Zoyland, and Middlezoy, often spoken of in 
these parts as ‘‘the three Zoys.” 

Each stands upon what was once an island in an inland sea. And each 
to-day is as pleasant a group of old-world habitations as any that ever 
clustered round the tall church-tower, so frequent a feature in a Somerset 
landscape, or ranged in quaint irregularity along the foot-worn causeway of 
a village street. Yet in all of them is many a window that has looked 
upon bloodshed and death, and hardly a hearth of which some tale of 
trouble might not be told. 

The true idler well knows the fascination of loitering around places 
where things have happened. 

Be it merely a romance woven in a poet’s brain, or ancient legend, 
worm eaten into a hundred holes by the devouring industry of nineteenth 
century research, a deeper interest haunts the spot of which a story may 
be told. It need not be true. Very often there is finer local colour 
when the tale is false. For more than history possesses in fact, myth and 
fable often gain from fitness. History may be an accident to the place, 
whilst fiction grows to it and clings like a garment. And times change. 
Relics of the past disappear. So it may happen that the votary to 
265 
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idleness wastes his time and stirs the summer high-road dust in vain. 
He journeys to the scene of great events, to find that everything is gone 
and there is nothing left to see. 

But the three Zoys, since the terrible ‘‘ Duking-days” that conferred 
upon them their one brief line in history, have changed but little; and 
there is many a nook and corner still where a troop of horse in huge 
jack-boots would scarce seem out of place. They lie just off the beaten 
track. The influences which break down differences and tend to make 
all men alike come to them slowly in their isolation on the moors. So 
they are ‘‘real Zummerzet” still, and wear the aspect of an olden time. 
Many of their walls are mud; their roofs are mostly thatched, with 
rounded dormers arching like eye-brows over diamond panes; and their 
folk are old-world too, talking with purity their ancient tongue, holding 
to many an old saw and notion, ay, and still hiding in their hearts a 
smouldering hatred and dread of Popery, ready enough to blaze out when 
any neighbouring ‘‘passon have a-valled out wi’ his vestry, bout some o’ 
these here Papish antics, sure ’nough.” Here still survives the spirit of 
the stout west-countrymen who went out and died for the Protestant 
Duke. 

If you would see Sedgemoor, there is no better place to do so than 
from the top of one of these square towers. Drainage has greatly changed 
this level plain between the hills, but still it is a moor. The old Bussex 
rhine, that brought confusion to the Duke, is gone. There remains 
nothing of it but a gentle hollow across fields of grass. But there are 
rhines enough, both wide and deep and black. 

It was a Sunday morning in the height of summer in the forenoon. 
The country around lay quiet and lonely in the soft haze of a July sun,° 
when William Sparke, of Chedzoy, toiled up the winding steps and looked 
over the parapet of the church tower. He had brought a glass, for vague 
rumours of the King’s army were upon every tongue. Then as he scanned 
the distant edge of Sedgemoor, suddenly he ‘‘eyed” a something moving, 
he could scarcely tell what. It was too far off to be certain, even with 
the glass. 

Mr. William Sparke was a farmer and well to do. He was not built 
for running, and would have been the first to tell you so. But he 
did the best he could. Breathless with excitement he hurried down the 
turret stairs, hurried into the village street, and ‘“‘hollared” for young 
Dick. And young Dick was fine as a greyhound, and supple and tough 
as a ground-ash stick. 

‘‘Urchett Godfrey,” cried William Sparke, using the name 
impressively in full, ‘‘Urn like the very devil hiszelf, an’ climb up ’pon 
top o’ Weston tower and zee what you can zee.” 

Richard ran'the quickest way across the moor, leaping the deep ditches 
as he went. From Weston tower, when he got there, being nearer to 
the approaching army, he could make everything out quite clearly—the 
five regiments of foot marching towards their position by ‘‘Chedzoy,” and 
the militia under Middlezoy. Richard was spell-bound. He stood and 
stared until the foot began to pitch their tents, and five hundred horse 
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came jingling straight along the road to take up their quarters in 
Weston. 

Then Richard came to “‘hiszelf like.” He nipped down from that 
tower like one o’clock and ran. Three miles without stopping, all the 
way to Bridgwater, he ran, and they took him breathless to the Duke. 

In three words young Urchett gasped out all he knew— 

“They be there!” 

This is a tradition, done in colour, of the noon before the battle ot 
Sedgemoor. And at this point the Duke, following these excellent 
examples, himself ascended the parish tower of Bridgwater. The story 
thereafter, of the battle, the flight, the massacre and cruelties which 
followed, has been by a great historian so vividly told, that it would be 
worse than idleness to retell it here. What happened to young Richard 
Godfrey is unknown. Perhaps he fought and fell. Perhaps his bones rest 
under the green mound where the dead were thrown together in the place 
they call to-day the ‘‘Grave-ground.” His name does not appear in the 
list of persons executed ; nor does that of farmer William Sparke. But so 
generous is the hospitality of Chedzoy, that he most likely allayed with 
cider the thirst of the victorious troops. You will understand this readily 
when you have wandered around the three Zoys, with their shady 
orchards sheltering ancient homesteads happy with open-hearted folk. 

Apart from all historical association, to the lover of the open air this 
country has a charm and beauty all its own. You cannot learn it at a 
glance. You must wander down the long, straight drove with grass and 
thistles growing fresh and green between deep ruts in the black peaty soil. 
There you can catch the spirit of the deep rhines and lines of leaning 
pollard willow trees. 

At first the moor seems bare—barren of interest as it were. There are 
no primrose banks and hedgerows, where the hazel grows beside the guelder 
rose ; and every week from spring to fall, unfolds fresh flowers and adds a 
sweeter fragrance to the summer air. At most a strip of hawthorn here and 
there, untrimmed and tall, beside a piece of grass, affords a shelter from 
the north-east wind. Sometimes there is a clump of trees, but that is rare. 
The boundaries one and all are well-filled dykes; and where the level 
bridge joins field to field, a single gate stands out alone, with at most a bit 
of sloping rail each end, from post to bank. Until quite close you cannot 
see the ditch, and then you find a little bridge of stone, by which the catile 
cross to pastures new, or slowly pass when driven home to stall. There is 
no wall above the arch on either side—only the solitary fast-shut gate which 
bars the way. 

This is the spot to wait and watch—out on the moor a mile from any 
house. 

In winter, when there is no flood but all the ground is soft, the’ snipe 
come in, and then the sportsman wanders everywhere. He leaps the 
broadest water with a pole and walks the length of every little ditch. But 
when the shooting-season closes people rarely come. Once in three or 
four years the willows by the bridge are cropped; but even when their 
heads are bare, if you lean against the stump, where trees stand near each 
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other, you will see all 
there is. To be "quite 
still is as good as a 
hiding-place. Thus you 
may catch,the heron,by 
her own device. 

Chiefly in spring and 
summer she comes upon 
the moor. With broad 
grey wings outspread 
she lights upon the 
margin of the rhine. 
Her eyes are sharp, but 
she is some way off, 
just by the open water 
where the light shows 
a bright mirror to the 
clear blue sky. For 
full a mile the ditch 
runs straight as if it 
were ruled, and to note 
her closely you will 
want a glass. Below 
the blue-green sedge 
she slowly drops, close- 
reefs her sails, and, with 
her head drawn back, 
waits motionless, knee- 
deep in the soft mud. 
She is so pale the eye 
would scarcely mark 
her if it did not see her 
Western Zoyland Church, come—so still that it is 

quite easy to mistake 
her for a post. A hidden moorhen, working in the rushes some fifty yards 
this way, breaks the smooth water with round rippling waves. A little 
further down two pigeons come to drink. A white-faced chestnut colt 
makes for the willow’s shade, whisks its long tail and casts a patch of 
vivid colour upon the rhine. But for hours the heron never moves. 

At last some fish ventures into the shallow within reach, or a passing 
eel stirs in the mire around her feet. 

Suddenly she strikes like lightning and no fin is fast enough to escape 
that merciless beak. 

If she has caught an eel, which for the most part is her food, she 
carries it ashore, drops it, strikes it, picks it up and beats it, and then 
swallows it head first. 

Then as you lean forward, the better to watch, she is so wary that she 
catches sight of you at once. Slowly flapping, she rises heavily at first, 
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until high in the sky, with her long legs stretched out behind, over the 
broad moorland, far away she flies to Dunster, or the heronry in Halse- 
well trees. The country people in Somerset call them cranes. They do 
not know what you mean if you speak of a heron. 

Or you may chance to see a kingfisher if you have luck. 

Down the long rhine she darts—a flash of blue. Across the water 
leans a broken hollow stump (always a willow, there is nothing else), and 
upon this, or on some over-hanging twig, she finds a perch. A passing 
minnow loiters underneath. Down she goes, taking a header like a boy 
from a springboard. Down—and up again, a yard away. Then to the 
bank, her victim in her beak. 

She also strikes it on the ground, gives it a twist, and swallows it at a 
gulp. 

Then she darts back so quickly that the twig has not ceased quivering 
from her plunge. 

Such are some of the scenes in Nature’s never-ceasing drama which only 
the persevering idler ever sees. 

Next to the grass field with the colts is a withy-bed. From amongst 
the slender osiers sounds a hoarse ‘‘ quack quack.” Then into the open 
water sails a duck with all her brood fresh-hatched close to her tail. 

She is not wild. The wild duck rarely comes except in frost and on the 
winter flood. She is a wanderer from some homestead, who has found her 
way by intersecting dykes into the heart of the moor to nest in peace. 
There she will stay unseen until folk come to hoe the withy-bed, or mowers 
cut the grass, or someone with an eel spear walks along the bank. By that 
time many of her brood are gone, for there are dangers on this lonely 
moor. 

The ditches are so full of life, that on a calm, still day, when not a drop 
of rain has fallen for a week, the stagnant water grows quite clouded from 
the unresting stir of living things. Every tiny creature raises what mud it 
can. But should a breeze arise, at the first ripple down it sifts, and every- 
thing is clear again. Then by the rushes you may often see a jack—a pike 
not more than a foot or eighteen inches long—lying just underneath the 
surface in the sun. Then you may think, how many a duckling would be 
safer in some pond in Weston orchard waiting for the peas. 

But winter comes with days of driving rain. 

Everything is changed. The cattle have been driven home to stall. 
The colts are taken in. Bare of leaves the bending withies writhe and 
whistle in the wind. The rushes shiver on the soggy ground. 

Soaking through the herbage gleams a strip of water, here and there. 
It grows to-morrow tec a lake, with flocks of sea-gulls wheeling overhead, 
showing, as they turn, their breasts snow-white against the leaden sky. 
Sometimes they stand in file upon the grass along the ever-widening 
margin of the flood, which joins, and spreads and swells into one broad, 
deep mere. 

The gates upon the moor are lost, the willows hidden, all but the 
topmost twigs. Hourly up to outlying homes the water crawls and creeps 
around the walls. Across the door, to keep it out of house, folk run to 
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build a bay of sticks and mud. AA little while and in it pours, up to 
the window-sill, up to the pane, up to the dresser-shelf. The river wall 
is broken and nothing in the world can hold the torrent back. 

Then Zoyland is an island once again. 

In half the dwellings people live upstairs, and here and there an 
ancient mud-built cottage melts away. There is water in the gardens and 
the street. 

Then if you mount the tower you will look upon wide miles of sea, 
with waves that follow crisp in the wind and curl into white horses as 
they go. Far away upon the dancing water is a flight of wild-fowl, and 
near by, what looks to be an island slowly floating on a tide. That isa 
punt, trimmed up with branches to hide a sportsman with the long 
duck-gun you may often see in summer hanging against the chimney- 
board or along the old axe-hewn kitchen beam. It drifts close down on 
the unheeding birds, and deals out sudden death to many a widgeon or a teal. 

And this may last for weeks. Provisions soon get short. Except in 
boats, no one can come or go, and everything for use has to be fetched. 

Once in a while comes a deeper sorrow still. 

In sheets of slanting sleet and rain an earlier evening darkness overtakes 
the homeward boat. The village folk at night-fall stand in groups on 
the flat stones, where the highway is a river and the causeway like a quay. 
The water laps against the wall. The gale moans through the orchard, 
which hangs like a black pall behind the white-washed house from hedge 
to hedge, and a vague, untold fear oppresses every heart. Perhaps, being 
so late, the men have staid in town. 

But in the morning out upon the waste is a dark spot. The keelless 
boat has struck a submerged gate or hidden willow tree, and floats 
upturned upon the flood. 

Then there is mourning in the cheerless Zoys. 
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4 By Charles Kennelt Burrow. 
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BY 
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HE Bristowe garden-party was a deadly dull affair. I tried to 
convince myself that I went from a sense of duty, but when a rapid 
survey failed to reveal the slight figure and delicious irresponsibility 

of Jack Vivian, the sense of duty theory collapsed. Mrs. Vivian, I thought, 
had been inclined to treat me somewhat coldly, and I wondered, rather 
angrily, how she came to have such a daughter as Jack. There was a 
certain vague resemblance between them, certainly, but nothing could 
convince me that Mrs. Vivian had ever been slight, and my imagination 
was not strong enough even to suggest that she had ever been 
irresponsible. 

There were not more than half a dozen people whom I knew, and of 
them not more than two whom I cared to talk to. Most of the men 
seemed to have got together in the middle of the tennis lawn, the ladies 
were languishing in the shade of the beeches; only one or two couples 
seemed to be engaged in the occupation for which, surely, garden-parties 


alone were invented. Mrs. Bristowe, my hostess, seemed very much 


depressed. 

“Why don’t things move faster, Mr. Mildmay?” she asked plaintively. 
“Why don’t those wretched men do something?” 

‘*My dear lady,” I said, ‘‘they never do at these affairs. I don’t know 
why it is; perhaps there’s too much daylight for them.” 

‘*But one must give garden-parties,” she said. 

“‘I thank Providence I have no garden,” I said. ‘‘I might manage a 
little dance, a very little one, in my studio, but a bachelor can’t do that 


kind of thing, you know.” 
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“*I suppose not.” 

‘*A bachelor’s a poor sort of creature,” I said. 

‘‘Then why don’t you marry?” she asked. 

“The question is easier than the answer.” 

‘I wish you’d go and talk to Mrs. Vivian,” she said ; ‘she’s sitting all 
alone there, and thinking of nasty things to say afterwards.” 

I wanted to talk to Mrs. Vivian, so I went. The fact is, I knew that 
Jack had a great talent for drawing and wanted to cultivate it, 
and I had a vague idea that I might induce Mrs. Vivian to allow me to 
give her daughter lessons, particularly as it would cost her nothing. It 
was a wild notion, but worth trying, and Jack agreed with me. I there- 
fore strolled up to Mrs. Vivian and sat down by her in a casual way. 

‘‘The parties here are always so slow, aren’t they?” she asked. 

‘Are they slower here than anywhere else?” 

‘*T trust ours are not so dull,” she snapped. 

‘‘Ah, but you have a genius for social organisation,” I said un- 
blushingly ; ‘‘and so few people have even talent.” I do not wish to 
depreciate Mrs. Vivian, but her love of flattery was as great as her capacity 
for small and totally unnecessary lying. She condescended to smile 


upon me. “People are so different,” she said. 
*‘You would notice that all the more after your stay in the country,” 
I said. ‘*How charming the coast is at Penquite, and what glorious 


sketching ground? I suppose Miss Vivian did some work there?” 

She ignored the last part of my question. 

“‘Do you know that part of the world?” she asked. 

“‘Oh yes,” I said, ‘‘ perfectly.” 

‘‘That reminds me,” she said, smiling again, ‘‘that I met a Colonel 
Mildmay at my cousin’s house. It did not occur to me that he might be 
a relative of yours. Is he?” 

‘‘He’s my uncle, and a dear old boy, too; but I don’t see much of 
him now.” Her manner instantly thawed; I believe she had had an idea 
that an artist must necessarily be the son of a fraudulent bankrupt or a 
fourth-rate actor, or something of that sort. Then she condescended to 
answer my previous question. 

‘Indeed, how strange that we should meet in that way! Phcebe 
painted a good deal while she was there.” 

I wondered, for a moment, who Phoebe was—I had called her Jack for 
quite three months. 

‘*T have a number of sketches of that coast that you might like to see; 
any afternoon that you would care to bring Miss Vivian round I shall be 
delighted to have them out for you.” 

‘‘Thank you so much,” she said, ‘‘ we shall certainly come.” 

I felt that I was getting on famously, and was just arranging in my mind 
how to make the next step when Mrs. Vivian spoke again. 

‘‘ What a charming place Lord St. Alleyne has at Polgarth,” she said. 

“Very,” I answered, eyeing her furtively. 

‘And what a delightful man he is,” she said; ‘‘we dined there 
twice.” 
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I glanced at Mrs. Vivian again; she had put on her least convincing 
manner. I blushed for her. She had giver. her soul into my hands. The 
joy of this almost overpowered me. I knew that Lord St. Alleyne, who was 
my very good friend and patron so far as his debts would allow, had not 


been out of town for three months. 

‘*He’s an old chum of mine,” I said, 
‘‘we were up at Oxford together.” I saw 
her wince, and her manner relaxed even 
further. I felt profoundly sorry for Jack. 

‘“‘ How interesting,” she said. 

‘I see almost more of him than of 
any of the old set,” I said. ‘‘ We used 
to get into glorious scrapes together. He 
never did any work.” 

*‘And I suppose you did?” she sug- 
gested. 

‘A little,” I admitted. 

‘Oh, you young men,” she laughed, 
and wagged her false old head. 

*‘Do you remember that lovely Murillo 
in the hall at Polgarth?” I asked. There 
was no Murillo there, I knew; but it 
pleased me to see Mrs. Vivian getting 
deeper and deeper. 

*‘Oh yes,” she said. 

‘‘ And the Titian in the dining-room ?” 

She murmured that she thought it a 
perfect example of that master. I felt so 
hugely elated that I could have laughed 
aloud, but so much depended on my 
carrying the thing through properly that I 
succeeded in keeping my decorum. 

I have not, as a rule, been a particu- 
larly lucky man, but certainly that after- 
noon the fates were on my side. As I 
turned to see what had become of Mrs. 
Bristowe I beheld the familiar figure of 
my old friend St. Alleyne come round from 
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Jack herself, shining white against some 
dark laurels. 


the west side of the house. He was strolling along in his usual dreamy, casual 
way, very well dressed, pertectly at ease, apparently thinking of nothing. I 
knew the attitude well ; it meant that he was in tune for any kind of fun. 
Happily he turned into the pathway which ran before the seat on which 
Mrs. Vivian and I were sitting. He paused for five minutes to talk with 
Mrs. Bristowe, and then, sighting me, he bore slowly down upon us. I 
made a sudden move in his direction, which caused my companion’s 


eyes to follow me. 


**Who is that very distinguished looking man?” she asked. 
Providence had indeed delivered Mrs. Vivian into my hands! I engaged 
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her eye as I replied, without any show of surprise at the question, ‘‘ That is 
Lord St. Alleyne.” 

I never saw terror sit more palpably upon a face; then, without a 
word said, the terror changed to beseeching. I really felt sorry for 
Mrs. Vivian at that moment, but I thought of Jack and hardened my heart. 

** Allow me to present you to him,” I said. Before she had time to 
reply I had advanced half a dozen steps to meet him. 

‘I want to introduce you to Mrs. Vivian,” I said. ‘*You know all 
about my love affair.” 

‘Which one?” he asked. ; 

“The one,” I said. He thought carefully for a minute. 

“‘Do you mean Jack?” he asked. 

““Of course I do.” 

“Well?” 

‘‘Mrs. Vivian is Jack’s mother.” 

I glanced across the lawn and saw Jack herself, alone, shining white 
against some dark laurels. My mind was instantly made up. 

“Well?” he said again. 

“‘T want you to talk to her for ten minutes. And, like a dear old chap, 
say all the nice things you can about me, will you?” 

“You want me to bamboozle her, do you?” 

“‘T want to marry Jack,” I said. 

‘‘All my friends are marrying,” St. Alleyne murmured; ‘they'll soon 
be all gone. I’m always doing them good turns, and they never do any- 
thing for me.” 

“T'll do anything you like for you if you'll only manage this,” I said. 
As I turned he caught me by the arm. 

‘Look here,” he said, “what am I to talk about—rising artist, 
increasing popularity, and all that kind of thing?” 

“‘T leave it to you. But for heaven’s sake, don’t give me away.” He 
smiled tenderly. 

“*As if I could,” he said. 

I saw that Mrs. Vivian’s face flamed as I presented him. I had never 
seen her blush before; but at the same time there was a kind of feeble 
triumph in her expression that made me sick. St. Alleyne dropped 
languidly at her side, and I sped across the lawn. Mrs. Vivian was at 
liberty to look as much as she liked; I could trust my frend to hold her. 

ack saw me coming and turned away towards the rose garden; I 
blessed both her and her acuteness as I followed. She paused when we 
seemed fairly alone. 

‘‘ Where have you been all the afternoon?” she asked. 

“Talking to Mrs. Vivian.” 

‘‘Oh!” she said, “was it interesting?” 

“Very. And you?” 

‘“‘I’ye been waiting for you.” 

‘Well, I’m here now. , . . Jack!” 

“Yes,” she said. 

““You want to marry me, don’t you, Jack?” 
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‘** You silly boy,” she said. - I took her hand and held it so that no one 
could see. 

“You know you do,” I said; ‘‘you told me so once.” 

“Did I?” she asked, closing her fingers tightly over mine. 

“Yes; and I’m going to marry you.” 

“You dear boy!” she said. ‘But how can you? Mamma will 
never consent.” I thought I detected a hint of tears in her eyes. 

“But if I gain her consent, and this very afternoon?” 

She looked at me with all her youth on fire. I leaned towards her 
suddenly and she kissed me; the thing was inevitable. If the world had 
been looking on I believe she would have kissed me then. 

‘*My dearest Phil,” she said, “I'll marry you whenever you like.” She 
stooped above a rose bush and plucked a blossom; I bent over her shoulder, 
and my lips brushed her ear and cheek deliciously. 

“Don’t,” she said. ‘I intended this for you, but if you're rot 
good——” 

**I will be good,” I said. She kissed the rose and I put it in my 
button-hole; it was all very sentimental, but very sweet. Unfortunately, 
we had not kept our eyes about us. 

“Phil, Phil!” she cried. ‘I followed her glance, and there was 
Mrs. Vivian sailing towards us, leaning heavily on St. Alleyne’s arm ! 

I felt convinced, by the indifference of St. Alleyne’s manner, that he 
had been doing his duty to me. He left Mrs. Vivian with me, saying, 
“T’ll see you later, old chap,” and he added, in a whisper, ‘‘Strike now.” 

I did strike, and I won that afternoon. The feeble objections that 
Mrs. Vivian offered were easily overcome; I attacked them all triumphantly 
and gained her consent; it was not given grudgingly either, and although 
Jack could not understand it, I could, 

I walked home with St. Alleyne afterwards. ‘I had an awful quarter- 
of-an-hour with that woman,” he said; ‘you really should have more 
consideration for a man.” 

‘I’m your eternal debtor,” I said. ‘What did you talk about?” 

‘© You,” he said. 

‘Did that tire you?” 

‘**Horribly,” he murmured. 

“What do you think of Mrs. Vivian?” I asked. He waved his 
arm despairingly. ‘‘Don’t!” he said. ‘I wouldn’t marry into that family 
to have all my debts paid; not that they worry me much,” he added 
thoughtfully. 

‘*All you beggars are getting married,” he said. ‘‘ What the deuce am 
I going to do?” 

‘‘Marry Mrs. Vivian,” I said; ‘‘she’s a widow, you know, and would 
jump at you.” He paused on the steps of his club to think about it. 

“It would be rather fun, wouldn’t it? If I were younger I wouldn’t 
mind, but I’m almost thirty, you see. No, Phil, it won’t do. It’s a 
beastly thing to be growing old.” He sighed mournfully. ‘I suppose 
you don’t want any dinner? No! I thought not. There’s one thing 
left in life, anyhow—I can always dine.” 

















T’S a tidy big allotment, is the country underneath, 
’Bout a million times three acres and a cow; 
And there’s room to work your muscles in, and room to draw your breath, 
And room to do your whack, if you know how. 
You could lose the United Kingdom in a corner of the bush, 
You could paddock London on a cockatoo’s, 
You could dump all Europe there, and still have space to spare, 
And leave us miles more land than we can use. 


Buck up, pluck up, little mare! 

The desert can’t go on and on for ever; 
Water’s near, we'll soon be there. 

That’s it, darling, make one last endeavour. 
Courage, courage, don’t say die! 
Stagger onward, you and I, 
There’s others hoping on our try ; 

We're station-hunting for the folks at home. 


There’s prairies wide as counties in the Old Countree, 
You never know the acres that you’re worth ; 

You navigate your holding like you would the sea, 
And you look around and feel you own the earth ; 

And your cattle reek with fatness—when the weather’s wet, 
And the sweet September grass sprouts up again ; 

And you'll have enough of meat, for all the world to eat, 
If the Lord will only keep on sending rain. 
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From the Four Corners—Down Under 


Come on, old horse, let her out! 
Hustle through the scrub b«fore they’re heading; 
Turn the leader, now about, 
And round and round to keep the herd from spreading. 
Crowd ’em well into the fence; 
See my stock-whip teach ’em sense ; 
Whizz! she goes, and hang expense! 
We're bullock-whacking for the folks at home. 


There’s your paddocks on the up-land that you fill with sheep, 
Where the ground’s too dry for slipper or the rot, 

And the wool grows thick and thicker though you wake or sleep, 
Until it’s time to fleece the lovely lot. 

So you ride away at Christmas-time in clouds of yellow dust, 
And bring ’em down all ready for the shed ; 

And you grind your shears, and strip, and buckle to the clip, 
And do your best to earn your daily bread. 


Smoke oh, smoke oh! good job too! 

Drink your tea and knock off for a minute, 
Middlin’ hot, mate, what say you? 

I should savvy hell ain’t in it. 
Tar-boy ready? well, here goes, 
The Queen feels cold and wants her clothes, 
Careful now, take long pink blows ; 

We're shearing for the dear old folks at home. 


Ah, that’s the sort of bringing-up to give the Empire’s sons, 
We're tough as wire and just about as lean; 

We learn to sit our horses, and we learn to hold our guns, 
And sweat our brow and work our liver clean. 

Of course we always grumble—that’s a British privilege, 
And we're Britons to the top end of our hair, 

And when England’s got to fight, she can count on us all right, 
She'll find the long Colonials all there. 


Ready, steady, ay, sir, here! 
We're the men to hold you up, by thunder! 
War will come, but never fear, 
Lean on the lads down under. 
When there’s trouble in the Niger, or the dark Soudan, 
When the Russians jump the frontier in Afghanistan, 


There’s thousands here with heart and hand to help you, every mar 


Only waiting to back up the folks at home. 











pleasures, when he welcomes some biblical rarity which he can 

read and fondle—for the true book-lover obtains delight 

The New from his treasures through at least four of the five senses 

Thackeray. —and when he welcomes old friends re-issued in befitting 

fashion. To the present Idler it has not been given to 

handle as his own the rich yellow “numbers,” in which so many of 

Thackeray’s novels made their first appearance; he has seen them un- 

obtainably high-priced on the shelves of dealers in second-hand books, 
which has made him 


. | ‘O the Idler seated among his books there come two distinct 


“Wonder often what the dealers buy 
One-half so precious as the stuff they sell ;” 


he has heard of them, too, among the envy-raising collections ot 
friends. If, so far as Thackeray is concerned, the first of the plea- 
sures indicated is denied to him, the second, thanks to Mrs. Anne 
Ritchie, is most assuredly his. The Biographical Edition of the 
Works of William Makepeace Thackeray (Smith, Elder & Co.), of which 
the first three volumes are now before me, is one that is in every sense 
delightful. Neat in binding, clear and readable in letterpress, sufficiently 
good in the matter of paper—with an old friend in a new form one 
not unnaturally considers these material matters first—the publishers 
have given us volumes remarkable for their substantial simplicity ; 
volumes which, though they average nearly 750 pages apiece, are yet 
not unwieldy or over-heavy for comfortable reading. Turning from the 
material side, I find further reasons for congratulating the present genera- 
tion of readers upon the new Thackeray, in the charming introductions— 
half biographical, half bibliographical, which are contributed by the 
great novelist’s daughter. Mrs. Ritchie has piously honoured her father’s 
expressed desire that there should be no formal “Life” of him written, 
but yet manages to give us some admirable reading, which is all the 
more admirable for the fact that it reveals to us indirectly, but in a very 
278 
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true sense, what the author must have been in himself, while telling us 
explicitly the circumstances in which each volume was originally pro- 
duced. In the opening passage of the intioduction to the first volume, 
Vanity Fair, Mrs. Ritchie strikes the keynote of her method, as writer 
of editorial inductions, to this new issue of her father’s works :—‘“‘I 
cannot help thinking that although Vanity Fair was written in 1845, 
and the following years, it was really begun in 1817, when the little boy, 
so lately come from India, found himself shut in behind those filigree 
iron gates at Chiswick, of which he writes when he describes Miss 
Pinkerton’s establishment. Whether Miss Pinkerton was or was not own 
sister to the great Doctor at the head of the boarding school for young 
gentlemen, on Chiswick Mall, to which ‘Billy boy’ (as the author of 
Vanity Fair used to be called in those early days) was sent, remains to 
be proved. There is certainly a very strong likeness between those two 
majestic beings, the awe-inspiring Doctor and the great Miss Pinkerton, 
whose dignity and whose Johnsonian language marked an epoch in 
education. I myself remember, as a child, hearing it said in the family, 
that when Dr. used to read the ten commandments of a Sunday, 
to his boys and the rest of the people assembled, his wife and several 
members of the congregation had been heard ‘to declare, that to hear 
his resounding tones reminded them of Mount Sinai itself!” Here it 
may at once be seen how skilfully Mrs. Ritchie manages, in what are 
really bibliographical introductions, to give us what will be, on the com- 
pletion of the thirteen volumes, essentially a biography of the author. 
Thackeray’s daughter could not, happily, pander to the taste of a certain 
section of the reading public, and give all manner of details of the private 
life of the great author, and in avoiding this, she may almost be said to 
have invented a new kind of literary biography — that which is con- 
cerned with the life of a man simply as creator of certain books. She 
has written not with the unlicensed intimacy of a panderer to the 
circulating libraries, but in the spirit in which Robert Browning con- 
ceived his spirited little gibe, ‘‘ House” :— 





“Friends, the goodman of the house at least 

Kept house to himself till an earthquake came : 
’Tis the fall of its frontage permits you feast 

On the inside arrangements you praise or blame. 


“Outside should suffice for evidence : 
And whoso desires to penetrate 

Deeper, must dive by the spirit-sense — 
No optics like yours, at any rate.” 


Seeing how strongly the novelist’s views coincided with those of the 
poet, it would indeed have been matter for serious regret had any ‘‘earth- 
quake” chanced to lay bare all the intimacies of home life which he very 
properly considered sacred. If I have at times regretted, with many 
other readers, the statement which debarred Thackeray’s family from ever 
giving us an authoritative and formal “ Life,” that regret will, I am con- 
vinced, exist no longer when this new edition of the works is completed. 
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Mrs. Ritchie gives 
us much that is 
deeply interesting 
concerning the 
genesis and writing 
of the stories, and 
in doing so gives, 
as I have indicated, 
a sufficiently de- 
fined portrait of 
her father, as he 
was at home, to 
make us_ realise 
something of his 
kindly character 
and the loveable- 
ness of his disposi- 
tion. Oneof Thack- 
eray’s friends is 
reported to have 
said that he had 
known him for 
eighteen years and 
did not know him 
then. It may be 
that his friend and 
fellow-author knew 
the writer of Vanity 
Fair more out in 
the world than at 
home or as familiar 
correspondent, and 
that despite the 
sharpness of his 
wit he did not in 
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a i ai =| this case penetrate 
De la Pluche. M.A. Titmarsh: Major Gahagan. the mask which so 
(From “ Yellowplush Papers.” By permission of Smith, Elder & Co.) many of us natur- 


ally assume in the 
company of those with whom we are not on the most intimate footing. 
That Thackeray did wear such a mask—often the instinctive defence of a 
sensitive nature—may be assumed from comparing the pencillings of his 
character left us by those who knew him but partially with those given 
by people who knew him closely and intimately in times of sorrow and 
of joy; the true Thackeray, too, is surely revealed to us in the letters 
written to his friends and family. Of these letters—-so far as they bear 
directly or indirectly on his work—Mrs. Ritchie gives us many fresh and 
charming examples, all of them tending to strengthen our liking for the 
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man for whom as author we have had an unchanging admiration ever 
since we attained to the delight of reading. 

Numerous as are the editions of Thackeray’s works, I know of none 
which is at once so admirable, so tasteful, and so serviceable as this new 
one. It is likely long to remain the standard edition of the works of a 
man who was at the same time one of our greatest and one of our most 
popular novelists—one of that wonderful triumvirate whose writings seem 
ever to increase their hold upon the attention of all sections of the reading 
public—Thackeray, Scott, Dickens. 

The Church is that ot Rome, and the stage is that of 
Church and Wagnerian opera; and yet the words stand with peculiar 
Stage. appropriateness in the forefront of one’s thoughts on lying 
back in one’s chair and thinking over that powerful novel 
which Mr. George Moore has just given us. That it would be clever I 
knew on beginning it, and that the impression it would leave would be 
that of gloomy dissatisfaction with things in general, this, too, might have 
been premised, without anticipation being in any way falsified. The novel 
is really an elaborate analysis of the conscience of a young woman and 
of the war which takes place in her soul between love and religion, love 
having ambition as no inefficient ally. Evelyn Innes is the only daughter 
of a widowed musician—an enthusiast in regard to early music and the 
instruments on which that music was rendered. She finds her life as 
music teacher in the suburb of Dulwich slow indeed, and chafes amid her 
surroundings, and more especially so when she is brought into contact 
with a wealthy Baronet, who visits her father as an amateur of the old 
music. The result is, perhaps, inevitable. Her 
horizon bounded by the limits of suburbia, and 
conscious of her latent power as singer, Evelyn falls 
an easy victim to the bold, bad Baronet. She elopes 
with him—platonically at first-—to Paris, and is placed 
under a famous singing mistress, with the result that 
she soon startles the world as a songster of greatest 
rarity. For afew years she remains abroad, and at 
length returns, in reality as the mistress of Sir Owen 
Asher, but with a Lady Duckle “ playing propriety ” 
as chaperone. London is taken by storm, and the 
new prima donna has attained the height of her 
ambition. Ever and anon through her progress 
conscience keeps whispering that she is living in sin, 
and but for fear of angering the agnostic Sir Owen, 
she would often have been back on her knees at the 
confessional. Before she has had the courage to 
visit the lonely father wk’m she had deserted, circum- the Governor (Major Carmichael 
stances throw her into the company of a young poet- Peg ' 
 * o,° . © (From “Pendennis.” By permis- 
musician-critic, and once more she is in love. At ~ sien os Smith, Elder § Co.) 
length she ‘‘screws her courage to the sticking-place,” 
and braves her outraged parent. Reconciliation is effected, and is misused by 
Evelyn to carry on an intrigue in her father’s house with lover number two. 
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Conscience is at work all the time, and the moral cowardice of the woman 
is shown at every turn, until at length she is brought under the influence 
of a certain Roman Catholic priest, Monsignor Mostyn. He seems more or 
less surely to magnetise her, and after a cleverly-portrayed soul-struggle 
she is drawn ever more strongly to the Church which she has deserted. 
Sir Owen had had to insist upon her visiting her father, and the priest 
had to insist upon her leaving her lovers; her moral cowardice is such that 
she seems unable to be decisive until under the domination of a strong 
will. Mr. Moore has given us a clever study—a very clever study—but 
one that is in every way painful, consider it from what point of view we 
may. Sir Owen Asher, the free-thinking man of the world, and his anti- 
type, Monsignor Mostyn, are, perhaps, as cleverly delineated as the title- 
character. Ulick, the second lover, is a shadowy, unconvincing individual, 
who seems no more actual than his mystic Celticism, while Mr. Innes 
seems almost too weak of character to have carried his enthusiasm to so 
successful an issue as that indicated. Putting the book down, I find 
myself musing over the diversity which we get in the views which difterent 
novelists take of life. It is, perhaps, the fault of Mr. Moore’s temperament 
that his stories give us but one side of realism—he being one of those 
‘‘realists” who, as a famous wit once put it, will not allow that there is 
a bright side to the moon. Clever as Evelyn Innes undoubtedly is, the 
book is one that does not claim rank outside that large body of fiction 
which is read, and in a sense enjoyed, and then put aside once and for 
all. In a word, the story is clever, but it is not great. Before he can 
give us a really great novel, Mr. George Moore must learn to see life not 
only steadily but whole. 
My next three volumes of fiction are all concerned with 
— life and adventure in the Emerald Isle, Irish authors seeming 
umour and . , P , , 
Tragedy. to think that the most practical way in which their com- 
patriots can “remember ’98” is by reading their stories. 
Two of the books deal with the humours of Irish peasant life, and the 
third with the tragedy of Irish history as enacted just a century ago, 
and all are of their kind good. As the author of "Twas in Dhroll 
Donegall, ‘‘Mac,” as Mr. James MacManus at first elected to be known, 
gave evidence of such lightness and brightness in depicting Irish peasant 
character, and in inventing laughable situations and dialogue, that I was 
in no way appalled at finding two books from his pen in the batch 
which I have been reading. In The Bend of the Road (Downey & Co., 
Ltd.) Mr. MacManus gives us fifteen pleasant stories and an “ introduc- 
tion.” That same introduction is badly named, by the way; it should 
have challenged curiosity as ‘‘The Bocht of the Bealach,” and not 
invited neglect as ‘‘Introduction.” It is a charming piece of writing, 
this prefatory essay, in which the author tells us of “the quaint, quiet, 
humdrum, world-forgotten, loved old Bocht of the Bealach,” and must 
not be skipped because of its title. The Bocht is an out-of-way corner 
of Donegal, inaccessible to any mere tourist, says the author in his in- 
troduction—although in the very first story Billy Brannigan says, ‘I 
had a long chat with a towrist was round here summer was a twelve- 
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month looking for his health”—and it is as historian of this Bocht that 
Mr. MacManus comes before us in this volume. The second book of this 
Irish batch is The Humours of Donegal (T. Fisher Unwin), and it, also, 
is by James MacManus. The two may well be considered together, for 
the stories they contain are all of the same nature—all portraying with 
keen humour and evident knowledge the varied characters to be met 
among the peasantry of droll Donegal. ‘‘Mac” has certainly added to 
the gaiety of nations since he set up as a writer of short stories, and 
his volumes may be cordially commended to the attention of all holiday- 
making idlers. The third volume of my trio—that dealing with the 
tragedy of Irish history—is a romance of the rebellion of 1798, and 
should make special appeal to readers during this centenary year. Up for the 
Green, bv H. A. Hinkson (Lawrence and Bullen, Ltd.), recordsin spirited 
fashion the adventures of Jeremiah French, his daughter Patience, and a 
couple of travelling companions who set out from Cork for Dublin in Sep- 
tember, 1798. They had not gone far—in his Majesty’s mail coach—when 
they were stopped by a party of ‘‘ rebels” and taken prisoners. How they 
fared in the hands of their captors, and how, at length, they succeeded 
in reaching the capital, must be learned from Mr. Hinkson’s racy 
chapters. Telling his story as he does through the lips of Jeremiah French 
the author has succeeded, without ever losing his hold upon the romance, in 
giving to his readers a vivid sense of the conditions of life in Ireland 
during the Rebellion of one hundred years ago. French and his com- 
panions are, of course, loyalists, and it is, therefore, presumably from 
the loyalist point of view that we take our glimpse of Irish history; but 
the hero of the romance, he whose affection for Patience plays an 
important part in the history, is a rebel officer. We have a strong 
feeling of actuality in the scenes which Mr. Hinkson places before us, 
and he has succeeded the better, perhaps, in that he has avoided any show 
of partisanship—a matter for congratulation in a year when an _ Irish 
writer, dealing with the story of ’98, might have been expected to have 
“enthused,” from his particular point of view, about the unhappy 
struggles of the sister island. Up for the Green may rank among the best 
examples of recent historical fiction owing to the peculiarly successful 
manner in which its author has made us feel as though reading a con- 
temporary record of stirring experiences. 
It is not often that the Idler, turning over a pile of 
More volumes of current fiction, lights upon so entertaining a story 
Fiction. as Concerning Isabel Carnaby, by Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler 
(Hodder & Stoughton). Miss Fowler takes her characters 
from modern society, and deals freshly, vividly, wittily with all manner 
of subjects which come up for comment at the hands of her characters. 
Isabel Carnaby and her destined husband, Paul Seaton, are well con- 
ceived and consistently developed, while many of their companions are no 
less carefully and conscientiously drawn. I have said that it is an 
entertaining story; it is more, it is one of the wittiest, one of the smartest 
(to employ a much-abused word) novels which I have read for a long 
time. There are a few lines which may well be quoted here for their 
U 
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appositeness in condemning the onesided realism of certain pessimistic 
novelists. ‘When you begin life,” says Paul Seaton, ‘you think that 
everything is rose-colour; this is crude. You find that some things are 
not rose-colour, and then you think that everything is blue-mouldy; this 
also is crude. But when you have really seen lifa and the world, you 
know that some things are rose-colour and some are blue-mouldy, and 
that the majority are neither one nor the other. To me the blue-mouldy 
stage is only one degree less raw and crude than the rose-colour one, and 
much more objectionable.” In The Looms of Time (Isbister & Co., Ltd.) 
Mrs. Hugh Fraser has written a readable story of the lust for gold. Ina 
prologue we see a party of Spaniards going to their doom in search of a 
South American gold hoard, and then comes the pathetic story itself, 
wherein the hoard is laid bare to a party of English people in a tragic 
fashion. Mrs. Fraser has neatly blent the novel and the romance of adven- 
ture. The Silver Christ and other Stories (T. Fisher Unwin) is a volume 
which consists of five stories by the popular author who chooses to be 
known to fame as Ouida; all the stories have appeared separately, but 
they were well worth issuing in a more shelvable form than that of 
paper wrappers. 
The London Year Book (the Grosvenor Press), the second 
nears issue of which lies before me, is a curious work of reference, 
” the first issue of which I have not met with. In something 
under a couple of hundred pages we are given a great deal of miscel- 
laneous information, and along with this some slight essays, a few 
poems, a poor satire, an appreciation of Aubrey Beardsley, and some 
illustrations by Beardsley and Mr. Herbert Railton. The editor, in an 
introduction, which is not characterised by its modesty, says that ‘‘the two 
aims of the work are to be informative and entertaining; not the one 
more than the other, but both alike.” It is informative and it is 
entertaining, but why a poor imitation of the Yellow Book should have 
been grafted upon a poor imitation of Whitaker's Almanac, and the whole 
dubbed the London Year Book, I fail to understand. 
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Mr. Poole. Don Telesforo de Touche. James Smith. 
(Author of * Paul Pry.” ) “ Rejected Addresses.” 
GARRICK CLUB HEADS. 


(From “ Vellowplush Papers.” By permission of Smith, Elder § C 0.) 
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The Lake and West Shore. 
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